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EDITORIAL: 


Baptism and the Baptists 


We can almost hear some of our subscribers letting out their 
breath and saying to themselves, ‘‘At long last, an issue on baptism!” 
But we know that there will be others who will be thinking quite the 
opposite, ‘Why do they have to be so Baptist?” And we fully realize 
that there will be some substance to both opinions for, although this issue 
has been a long time in preparation, we sincerely feel it to be only a 
beginning. 


To those who might be feeling that this issue on baptism, empha- 
sizing believers’ baptism, only proves our provincialism, let us restate 
the point of view adopted by FounpaTIons from its very first issue two 
years ago. There are any number of good journals and quarterlies be- 
ing published in the fields of church history and theology both here and 
abroad, journals that seek to represent an interdenominational per- 
spective and claim as broad an audience. FOUNDATIONS was not in- 
tended to be another entry into this circle. 


Rather, we have been seeking to help Baptists learn more of their 
own history and discuss with ever-increasing precision and depth their 
theological reasons for existence as Christians and as Baptists. We are 
fully aware that this sort of inquiry and discussion cannot be a mono- 
logue and that we must keep in mind the history and thought of other 
Christian bodies. Yet we remain convinced that if Baptists do not un- 
dertake this task for themselves, they cannot expect anyone else to do it 
for them. Thus, because we assume that most of our readers are Bap- 
tists and that we are exploring our Baptist position, we may at times 
seem to be more narrow than some of our readers might desire. 


But, on the other hand, we have not been willing to assume that 
our Baptist position is so well defined and understood that all we 
have to do is spin out exposition of statements drawn from our history. 
Tn the first place, that history does not present neat lines of develop- 
ment which permit us to take up easily our place in a succession. The 
historical papers produced for last summer’s Theological Conference 
at Green Lake (some of which have been published by Judson Press 
under the title, Baptist Concepts of the Church, which is reviewed else- 
where in this issue) show that we are the progeny of a variety of an- 
cestors. We shall have to understand a great deal more about our own 
history and the situations in which our Baptist witness arose and has 
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lived before we can do any more than pick and choose in our past ac- 
cording to personal predilection rather than valid feeling for what is 
authentically Baptist. 


Also, times change and issues change. The point at which seven- 
teenth-century Baptists needed to make common cause against the 
established churches of their day is not necessarily the point at which 
present-day Baptists need to stand against culture Christianity. Merely 
to repeat the shibboleths of earlier positions is not necessarily to take 
active issue with the positions of our contemporaries or to meet the 
needs of our modern churches. Therefore, we must listen more acutely 
to what others are saying and be prepared to learn from them and dis- 
cuss with them, as well as to try and demolish them with slogans. 


Finally, our own life as Baptist churches is so ambiguous and 
equivocal that it is hard to say for certain what is most truly “Baptist” 
in our present practice. Both national Theological Conferences at Green 
Lake, the regional conferences, and the convocations for urban and 
rural churches sponsored by the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
cieties have all turned up real disparities in the practice of believers’ 
baptism among our churches. Therefore, an issue on baptism—even 
though this is the part of our denominational life which seems most 
distinctive to those outside our fellowship—did not develop easily and 
naturally because it was hard to know where in our Baptist history to 
look for guidance, where in our present situation to open up questions 
and what to draw from the life of our churches. Instead of being one 
of the most natural and obvious subjects on which to foster discussion, 
baptism has proven to be one of the most difficult. 


The fact of the matter can be stated very simply: as Baptists we 
have done so little creative reflection upon our practice of believers’ 
baptism that it is difficult to say what we need to be discussing among 
ourselves, let alone what we should be bearing witness to among our 
fellow Christians in ecumenical discussion. 


As Ernest A. Payne’s article so plainly shows, Baptists have 
hardly done more than stick a hesitant toe into the ecumenical con- 
versations of the past thirty years. If, when meeting among themselves 
in the Baptist World Alliance they have produced little solid agreement, 
it is not surprising that their informal and partial participation in Faith 
and Order discussions has had so little effect. Payne rightly points out 
that some of the most searching criticism of infant baptism has come 
from within paedobaptist churches, and Norman H. Maring’s sum- 
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mary of Markus Barth’s book, Baptism—A Sacrament? and Reidar 
B. Bjornard’s bird’s-eye view of European contributions give eloquent 
documentation for this statement. 


But baptism may be said to be, as J. D. Hughey, Jr. calls it, “the 
creed of Baptists.” In this central act of the life of our churches and the 
spiritual life of each believer we bear witness to the fullness of our un- 
derstanding of the way in which God’s grace works with men. As 
Christians of the Book, we could offer the whole of Scripture as our 
creed, or we could point to Biblically-based confessions that have been 
influential at different points in Baptist history. Yet the action of God 
and the action of man in baptism provides a point of focus for what 
we truly believe God is doing in our world and in our lives. 


The sort of re-examination of the Scriptures which is being done 
by other communions, as reported in T. C. Smith’s book review, and by 
the group of English Baptists who have produced Christian Baptism, 
is an example of the basic investigation we must make as American 
Baptists into the sources of our faith. In this regard, we may all read 
G. R. Beasley-Murray’s article with great interest, and FouNDATIONS 
hopes to be able to print more discussions of this sort in the future. 


However, there is one part of this task that cannot be achieved 
in ecumenical conferences or in theological seminaries and schools, 
that cannot be carried by the historians or the Biblical scholars or the 
theologians. For in our mass society, even if we were to achieve a 
deeper understanding of the Biblical teaching concerning baptism and 
of our Baptist practice of believers’ baptism by immersion, we would 
still be confounded by the problems we face in bearing witness to this 
deepened understanding in the life of the churches. 


By its very nature, this understanding of baptism cannot be mass- 
produced or peddled like soap. We cannot stand in each community and 
say to the multitudes that this is “the Baptist brand” of Christianity, 
inviting them to try it on the basis of its superior benefits. In a simpler 
society or one that was more deeply ingrained with Christian ideology, 
this might have been done without distorting the Gospel. But in the 
shallows of mass society we would run the risk of falsifying the very tes- 
timony we wish to make if we were to say that churches are being faith- 
ful to the extent that they share the essentials outlined by Hughey: that 
believers are the proper subjects of baptism and that immersion is the 
proper form of baptism. How easy it is for our churches to assume that, 
because this is the way in which God’s grace can be most adequately 
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realized in the act of baptism, therefore God’s grace is truly operative 
wherever these conditions are met. 


The life of our churches gives eloquent testimony that we cannot 
assume that God’s grace truly is working wherever Baptists are prac- 
ticing the immersion of believers. Our churches have too many different 
understandings of what they are doing when they examine and ad- 
minister baptism to a believer. And too often believers’ baptism is 
taught and practiced in a way that assumes it to be entirely a human 
act, only a symbol, with little consideration for the prior grace of God 
and the Spirit who meets the believer in the waters. Little wonder that 
many of our church schools assume that the sixth-graders are the 
proper subjects of baptism, and many of our pastors and deacons feel 
they have only a formal, spectator’s role in immersion. 


We cannot wait for the returns to be in on historical and Biblical 
and theological studies before we begin to be more self-conscious about 
the way in which we are using baptism in the life of our churches. The 
patient Bible study of pastors as they prepare to preach on baptism to 
their local congregations, the discussions of deacons about their role 
in the examination of candidates for baptism, the testimony of new 
Christians about the meaning of their own baptism, the questions of 
outsiders who observe the life of a church—all of these are part of the 
re-examination, too. They cannot wait for the results of authoritative 
inquiries, for they, too, are a part of the working of the Holy Spirit 
with the churches. 


In our mass society we shall have to be pessimistic about our 
ability as Baptists to commend our understanding of baptism in a popu- 
lar, programatic way. To attempt this would be to destroy the very 
heart of what we have to proclaim. The plunge into the baptismal 
waters is a lonely and a solitary act, although performed in the face of 
a fellowship. And no amount of mass communication or popularizing 
can relieve us of the necessity to witness to the fact that, although God’s 
grace has already been revealed once for all, it is also revealed once for 
each as he confesses his own faith and joyfully receives the grace 


of God. 


G.D.Y. 


Baptism in Baptist Theory and Practice 
by J. D. HucuHey, Jr. 


Baptists derive their name from their belief and practice as regards 
baptism.* As a matter of fact, the name was given to them rather than 
chosen by them, but it has been accepted as a fair designation, although 
it places too much emphasis on one aspect of Baptist life. This aspect, 
however, is related to the whole in a very intimate way, and Baptists 
have given their most distinctive witness in this area. 


I 

With regard to the subjects of baptism, Baptists insist that they 
should be believers in Christ—persons who have repented of their sins, 
have experienced the grace of God through faith in Jesus Christ, and 
have committed their lives to Christ as their Lord. It is sometimes said 
that Baptists practice adult baptism, but that is not true; they practice 
believers’ baptism. The believer may be an adult, or he may be a child 
old enough to know what he is doing. Russian Baptists will receive no 
one as a candidate for baptism until he is eighteen years old; but the 
original reasons for this are probably political, since children may not be 
assembled for religious instruction, and eighteen is the legal age of 
maturity. In some countries persons are not baptized generally until they 


are in adolescence, but elsewhere baptism of much younger children 
takes place. 


The average age of baptism has been decreasing in America for a 
number of years. This does not mean necessarily a loss of the conviction 
that only believers should be baptized. Rather it may show a belief that 
even children are capable of faith in Christ (though their knowledge 
may be incomplete), and a growing reliance upon religious education and 
gradual conversion instead of revival and dramatic conversion. 


Believers’ baptism is based on the New Testament. Baptists agree 
wholeheartedly with the following statement by Karl Barth: 


Neither by exegesis nor from the nature of the case can it be establish- 
ed that the baptized person can be a merely passive instrument. .. . 
Baptism is in every case the indispensable answer to an unavoidable 
question by a man who has come to faith. . . . In the sphere of the New 
Testament one is not brought to baptism; one comes to baptism. . . . 
The case for a New Testament proof of infant baptism is more than 
weak.! 


*Much of this article appears as a chapter in the author’s book Die Baptisten: 
Finfiihrung in Lehre, Praxis, wnd Geschichte (Kassel: Oncken Verlag, 1959). 


J. D. Hucuey, Jr. is professor of church history at the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Riischlikon-Ziirich, Switzerland. 
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Baptists can heartily concur with Barth’s statement that “baptism 
without the willingness and readiness of the baptized . . . is not correct; 
it is not done in obedience, it is not administered according to proper 
order, and it is necessarily clouded baptism.’” They disagree with him, 
however, when he says that infant baptism is “true, effectual and effec- 
tive” and should not be followed by another baptism. Most Baptists hold 
that baptism may be repeated and should be if, according to the New 
Testament, it was not correct the first time. As a matter of fact, they 
have generally regarded believers’ baptism alone as true baptism and 


have therefore rejected the charge of rebaptizing when they have bap- 
tized those sprinkled in infancy. 


When Adoniram Judson, one of the first missionary appointees of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, decided 
that the Bible teaches believers’ baptism, he became a Baptist, though 
it involved breaking ties with the Congregationalists, who had sent him 
out as a missionary, and finding himself in a foreign country without 
financial support. This is how he explained his becoming a Baptist : 


I could not find a single intimation in the New Testament that the chil- 
dren and domestics of believers were members of the church, or entitled 
to any church ordinance, in consequence of the profession of the head 
of their family. Everything discountenanced this idea. When baptism 
was spoken of, it was always in connection with believing. None but 
believers were commanded to be baptized; and it did not appear to my 
mind that any others were baptized.* 


Some paedobaptists admit that the New Testament records only 
the baptism of believers but insist that this was to be expected when 
Christianity was just beginning. The situation is quite different now, 
they say, except on some pioneer mission fields. Baptists recognize the 
difference, but hold that it is providential rather than accidental that 
the New Testament gives no explicit recognition of infant baptism. 


Wheeler Robinson has written of how Baptists have derived their 
practice of believers’ baptism from the Bible and have in turn been con- 


stantly called back to the “authority of the New Testament, and of the 
Lord it reveals to us:” 


No other baptism but that of believers . . . can find a precedent in the 
New Testament, which means that every other type of baptism is in- 
directly related to it, by way of the authority of the Church, or the cus- 
tom of the ages. Those who build their faith and practice on the au- 
thority of the New Testament, yet offer to the world a baptism other than 
- that of believers, and inconsistent with its teaching, are contradicting 
their own position, and weakening their own testimony. Those who loyally 
continue the New Testament principle of Believers’ Baptism are con- 
stantly thrown back upon that book for their justification. It means 
much in the way of education to be dealing with original documents, 
first-hand sources. To have the New Testament in one’s hand, as a 
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necessary consequence of one’s denominational testimony, is the surest 
safeguard against unscriptural teaching, the surest foundation for a 
faith that claims to continue the principles of the Reformation. This 
does not mean that Baptists, any more than other Christians, are com- 
mitted to theories of the inspiration of the Scripture which will not 
stand the test of inquiry. That which they are committed to maintain, 
by the very practice of Believers’ Baptism, is the spiritual authority of 
Scripture, its unique and permanent worth as the spring and source of 
Christian faith and practice throughout the generations. That spiritual 
authority springs from Christ, and Believers’ Baptism directly relates 
the believer to Christ, not simply because it is in His name (for this ap- 
plies to all forms of Christian Baptism), but because here alone there 
is conscious acceptance of His authority, personal submission to His 
will, the confession of individual loyalty.‘ 


In the last sentence we have a suggestion of the reason for Baptists’ 
stubbornness in adhering to what they regard as the scriptural teaching 
concerning believers’ baptism. In some other areas Baptists have been 
willing to make adjustments and adaptations, but not with regard to 
believers’ baptism, since this would mean a weakening of their whole 
position on the nature of Christian experience and the nature of the 
church. True religious experience is personal and voluntary, and no one 
really becomes a Christian without a personal experience involving deci- 
sion on his part. Everything possible should be done through religious 
education and evangelism to help people to become Christians, but the 
final decision lies with each individual. The personal nature of Christian 
experience and the character of the church as a fellowship of believers 
are safeguarded by believers’ baptism and their admission to the church 
at the time of their baptism. 


In 1938 the Council of the Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland stated in a letter to the Federal Council of Evangelical Free 
Churches that Baptists could not accept the extension of the rite of bap- 
tism to infants, explaining: “This inability is due, not only to the ab- 
sence of any New Testament authority for this extension, but still more 
to the conviction that the essential meaning and value of Baptism ac- 
cording to the New Testament are changed or obscured when it is ad- 
ministered to those who necessarily lack the cardinal requirements of 
repentance and faith.”* Ernest A. Payne stated in the Baptist World 
Congress of 1950: 


The very nature of the gospel surely demands that it be conceived as 
a personal encounter between God and man. Anything which obscures 
this contributes to a misunderstanding of God’s ways. If infants are 
baptized, then the rite becomes less moral and spiritual than was John’s 
baptism which followed and symbolized repentance. That cannot be 
right. And if infants are baptized—as the whole church is painfully 
learning—the demands of the gospel are weakened and obscured, and 
the line between the church and the world becomes blurred.® 
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Baptists also have a distinctive stand with regard to the form of 
baptism. To be sure, the first English Baptists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury did not discover a peculiar form for several years after their be- 
ginning, but since 1641 or 1642 immersion has been the Baptist way of 
celebrating the ordinance. The first Baptist confession to prescribe im- 
mersion was made by Particular Baptists in 1644: 


The way and manner of the dispensing of this Ordinance the Scripture 
holds out to be dipping or plunging the whole body under water; it be- 
ing a sign, must answer the thing [s] signified, which are these: first, 
the washing the whole soul in the blood of Christ; secondly, that in- 
terest the Saints have in the death, burial, and resurrection; thirdly, 
together with a confirmation of our faith, that as certainly as the body 
is buried under water, and riseth again, so certainly shall the bodies of 
the Saints be raised by the power of Christ, in the day of the resurrec- 
tion, to reign with Christ.” 


Notice the emphasis upon immersion as the scriptural form of bap- 
tism. Baptists have always been impressed with the record that after 
his baptism Jesus came up out of the water, and that when Philip bap- 
tized the Ethiopian eunuch they both went down into the water and 
afterwards came up out of it. The language certainly seems to imply 
more than sprinkling or pouring. Furthermore, Baptists have attached 
importance to the basic meaning of baptizd as dip, plunge or immerse. 
Karl Barth has stated that the word “originally properly describe [s] the 
process by which a man or an object is completely immersed in water 
and then withdrawn from it again.’* It is generally recognized by 
scholars that the form of baptism was originally immersion, but many 
justify the church’s departure from this form, regarding the form as 
unimportant. No Baptists regard the form as unimportant. Even the 
majority of open membership churches (which accept a substitute for 
the confession of faith in baptism) themselves practice only baptism 
by immersion. 


How is such insistence on a particular form to be explained in 
churches which are professedly no sticklers for forms in religion? 
Surely there is more than the desire to follow exactly a New Testament 
pattern. There is a firm conviction that the meaning of baptism lies in 
the form and that if the form is changed the meaning will be lost. Our 
discussion of form must, therefore, merge with a discussion of meaning. 


Ill 


Romans 6 is naturally a favorite with Baptists, for it refers to the 
death, burial and resurrection of Christ, and also to the Christian’s 
death and burial to sin and his resurrection to “walk in newness of 
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life.” Baptists have always followed Paul in maintaining that in the 
act of baptism one declares his faith in and union with Jesus Christ, 
who died for the redemption of men and was raised from the dead to 
become Lord of all; and at the same time one declares that a change 
has taken place in his life, a change so complete that the strong words 
“death” and “resurrection” may be used. This meaning is lost if the 
form of baptism is changed from immersion. As the Confession of 
1644 has said, “It being a form must answer the things signified.” 


The Confession of 1644 uses some language which would perhaps 
not be used by most Baptists today, but there is agreement as to es- 
sentials. This Confession states that baptism is a sign of “washing the 
whole soul in the blood of Christ.”’ This is a confession of faith in the 
crucified Christ, through whose death salvation has come. The entire 
person is put under the influence of Christ. Perhaps there is an impli- 
cation here of death to sin. The Confession also says that baptism sig- 
nifies “that interest the Saints have in the death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion.” This is the heart of the gospel; there would be no “Saints” in the 
New Testament sense if it were not for the death, burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The Confession further states that baptism is a sign 
that after our death and burial we shall rise to reign with Christ. This 
is the hope of a life to come. 


The New Hampshire Confession of Faith, which is one of the 
two most important American confessions, declares succinctly the 
symbolism of baptism: 


We believe that Christian Baptism is the immersion in water of a be- 
liever, into the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost; to show 
forth, in a solemn and beautiful emblem, our faith in the crucified, 
buried, and risen Saviour, with its effect in our death to sin and resur- 
rection to a new life.® 


Baptism may be said to be the creed of Baptists. Through it they 
declare their essential faith and pass it on from generation to genera- 
tion. Wheeler Robinson has written as follows concerning baptism as 
an acted creed: 


More impressively than by any verbal recital of a creed, the historical 
basis of every Christian creed is constantly brought before a Baptist 
Church. The cumulative effect of this repetition, even from a purely 
psychological point of view, must be very great. To this must be ascrib- 
ed the general continuity of “evangelicalism” within the Baptist com- 
munity. They are repeatedly brought face to face with the facts of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ as the salient articles of their 
faith—an epitomized “Apostles Creed.” Yet, on the other hand, they 
are left free, indeed they are expected, to reach a personal interpretation 
of the meaning of these facts for Christian faith. . . . The Baptist, more- 
over, is free from the embarrassment of ancient forms of words, which 
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can no longer be held in their exact ancient meaning. He is committed to a 

living loyalty as the only adequate reproduction of the ancient faith.!° 

Baptists, then, regard baptism as a symbol or sign, whose value de- 
pends upon the thing symbolized. If there is no faith in the Savior who 
died and was raised from the dead, and if there is no experience of 
dying to sin and walking in newness of life, baptism has no efficacy. 
It is, as Barth says, a representation. As such, it may have a great effect 
upon a person, deepening his faith and devotion, and affecting his en- 
tire subsequent life. But this depends upon the sensing of its signifi- 
cance; and the main significance, after all, is of something which has 
occurred before and is being declared in baptism. A departure from 
the symbolism of baptism often results in attributing to it meanings 
which are foreign to the New Testament. Regarding it as a symbol 
does not mean depreciation of its value, for a symbol can be full of 
meaning and value. 


Baptists have always insisted that baptism is not a rite for remov- 
ing original sin from infants. All people, to be sure, have an inherited 
tendency to sin, but there is no inherited guilt from which an infant 
needs to be cleansed. And, even if there were, Baptists could not con- 


ceive of that being done through an act of which the child is not 
conscious. 


It is clearly stated in the New Testament that salvation comes to 
those who believe, and that man enters into a right relationship with 
God through faith in Christ. According to different accounts in the 
Acts of the Apostles, the Holy Spirit is given at the time of, before 
or after baptism. The British Baptist statement of 1948 said: 


The New Testament clearly indicates a connection of the gift of the Holy 
Spirit with the experience of Baptism which, without making the rite the 
necessary or inevitable channel of that gift, yet makes it the appropriate 
occasion of a new and deeper reception of it.1! 


Baptism may, therefore, be a channel of grace (in the same sense that 
preaching is), but it does not effect regeneration. A division within 
Baptist ranks, involving the organization of the Disciples of Christ, 
came in the nineteenth century over this issue. 


Several present-day Baptist scholars are emphasizing the action 
of God in baptism—as opposed to the idea that it is merely a symbolic 
act of confession by the baptized—in stronger terms than have been 
customary among most Baptists. A recent Baptist book states: 


Baptism [in the normative New Testament period] implies, embodies 
and effects forgiveness of sin, initiation into the church and the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. . . . Baptism is a sacrament of the Gospel, not of our 
experience of it; of God’s faithfulness, not of our faithful response to 
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Him; and any theological formulation which lends itself so readily to 

an interpretation of the rite primarily in terms of a public confession 

of faith must at once be suspect.” 
No Baptist confession of faith with which I am familiar contains such 
sacramentalist views of baptism. 


Many Baptists, however, would object to calling baptism merely 
a symbolic act of confession. In baptismal services there is prayer that 
God will bless those being baptized and those witnessing the act. His 
blessing makes the baptized believer a stronger believer, and it may 
help the onlooker to become a believer in him who died and rose again 
for the salvation of men. John Clifford, the first president of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, has written concerning his baptism at the age of 
fifteen: “That day marks definitely the accession of great power to my 
conscience, a quickening sense of obligation such as does not char- 
acterize any single day since.” As an old man he wrote in his diary: 
“Seventy years ago today I was baptized. The return of the day is al- 
ways charged with strong spiritual forces for me. This surpasses all 
those through which I have passed.””™ 


What of the relationship between baptism and church member- 
ship? Most Baptists, in the words of the General Baptist Confession of 
1678, regard baptism as “a sign of our entrance into the covenant of 
grace, and ingrafting into Christ, and into the body of Christ, which 
is his church.”"* Baptists find unscriptural the analogy between cir- 
cumcision and infant baptism as signs of entrance into the covenant. 
Those who have experienced the grace of God as believers in Christ be- 
long to the covenant, and only they are baptized. One may become a 
part of the Body of Christ before he is baptized; in fact, baptism should 
take place only after that has happened. It is, however, only when the 
sign of membership in the universal church appears in baptism that 
one becomes a member of a local church. In other words, baptism serves 
as an initiation into the local church, and guards it as a fellowship of 
regenerate believers in Christ. 


The majority of Baptist churches practice what is known as closed 
membership—that is, membership which is closed to all except those 
baptized as believers. Those coming from other churches, although 
they have long been Christians, are required to be baptized. Baptism 
for such persons may serve as a reaffirmation of faith rather than as 
the first confession of faith, and it is accepted as the means of entrance 
into the Baptist fellowship. 
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Some churches practice open membership, but even these cherish 
believers’ baptism by immersion. Such churches in Great Britain gen- 
erally have in their rules a statement such as the following: 


The membership shall be open to all who profess repentance toward 
God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and whose lives bear evidence 
of their Christian profession. Members are usually received after bap- 
tism by immersion, but the Church welcomes to full membership all who 
conscientiously follow our Lord Jesus Christ.2® 


Among Baptists today there is a growing realization that their 
theory and practice of baptism is a great asset. They rejoice that mem- 
bers of other churches are realizing that believers’ baptism, and even 
baptism by immersion, is not just an eccentricity, but vital for Chris- 
tian doctrine and experience. It may well be that on this subject, for 
all—Baptists and others—God has “more truth and light yet to break 
forth out of His Holy Word.” 
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Baptism in the New Testament 
by G. R. BEAsLEY-MuRRAY 


At the outset let me disclaim the more ambitious title “The New 
Testament Doctrine of Baptism.’ That is too much to be attempted in 
a single article. Even so, our theme labours under difficulties. Eccle- 
siastics are inclined to regard it with suspicion, as being strictly an arch- 
eological topic, and so fraught with difficulties that it cannot be de- 
cisively appealed to in considering baptism today. Theologians are 
prone to view it with spectacles supplied by the Fathers and/or the 
Schoolmen and/or the Reformers, and make quiet adjustments in the 
process. We Baptists take the matter as settled, since it is obvious to 
every unprejudiced person that the New Testament teaching and prac- 
tice of baptism has been observed in our churches from our youth up— 
and before! (A writer in one of our denominational papers committed 
himself to the statement that the Baptist doctrine of baptism is Rom. 
6:3f.—a claim that could be made only by one who did not know our 
churches or who did not understand Rom. 6:3f.) Nevertheless, this ar- 
ticle risks the modest aim of touching on some of the basic issues which 
the New Testament raises in connection with baptism, and of en- 
deavouring to clarify our own understanding of the subject. 


I 

What is our authority for baptizing? Traditionally the Church 
has been content to cite the Great Commission (Matt. 28:18-20). In 
recent years, owing to the critical uncertainty attaching to the passage, 
search has been made for some surer authorization for administering 
the rite. In view of the early, and apparently unquestionable acceptance 
of baptism in the primitive Church, and since not a few of the early dis- 
ciples of Jesus came from the movement of John the Baptist, it has 
been suggested that the practice may have been taken over from John. 
Or, if that is deemed insufficient, appeal may be made to the powerful 
example of our Lord’s submission to John’s baptism; the way the Mas- 
ter went is surely valid for the disciple. Support is gained for this view 
by the remarkably close parallels that can be drawn between the bap- 


tism of Jesus and the significance attributed to Christian baptism by 
the apostolic writers. 


A difficulty for this argument is the total lack of appeal to the 
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baptism of Jesus in any baptismal exposition in the New Testament. 
The one passage where Christian baptism may be said to be explicitly 
linked with Jesus’ baptism in the New Testament is 1 Jn. 5:7f., and there 
it is not explicit but at best indirect. There is, in fact, little indication 
that the primitive Church attached the crucial significance to the bap- 
tism of Jesus that modern exegetes favour. 


Perhaps we need to have second thoughts about Matt. 28:19. The 
early administration of baptism in the primitive Church could be viewed 
as supporting the authenticity of the tradition (which, after all, does 
exist!) that Jesus himself commanded baptism. The objections laid 
against its genuineness, are, when scrutinized, surprisingly weak. They 
are as follows: 1.) the Commission is found only in Matthew; 2.) the 
original text probably contained no mention of baptism; 3.) primitive 
baptism was administered “in the name of Jesus”; 4.) a universal 
commission is irreconcilable with the attitude of the primitive church 
to the Gentile world. To these it may be replied: 1.) Our records of the 
resurrection traditions are scanty; Paul had no cause to recollect this 
item in 1 Cor. 15:3ff., while Mark’s traditions, if they ever existed, 
have disappeared. We may discern a baptismal motif in Luke’s tradi- 
tion (Luke 24:47), while that in the longer ending of Mark is probably 
independent of Matthew (Mark 16:16). 2.) Few exegetes are pre- 
pared to support Conybeare’s view that the so-called “Eusebian text” 
of Matt. 28:19 is original; the Matthaean text must be allowed to re- 
main as it stands in the unvarying tradition of the manuscripts and 
versions. 3.) The trinitarian form of the command to baptize at most 
affects the terms in which it has been handed on to us; it does not affect 
the authenticity of the command itself. 4.) The same could be said in 
relation to the command to go into all the world; at best it affects the 
scope of the mission, not its necessity. But there is good reason for be- 
lieving that even in his lifetime Jesus taught that the Gentiles would find 
a place in his kingdom. If the disciples were slow to embark on the 
Gentile mission, this was due in part to the natural desire to take the 
Gospel to Israel first (It would have required considerable insight on 
their part to embark at once on a dual mission to Jews and Gentiles. ) 
and, more tentatively, to the conviction that the conversion of the 
world belonged to the wind-up of world history, immediately prior to 
the establishment of the final kingdom." 


All things considered, there is sound judgment in the well-known 
dictum of Stauffer : “How this Christian practice of baptism originated 
is a puzzle that only begins to be solved if we come at last once more to 
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conclude that the tradition of the risen Lord giving a missionary charge 
is to be taken seriously.” 


Now this is of more than archeological importance to the modern 
Church. For the command to baptize is set in the context of mission. 
Indeed, there is no independent command to baptize, but there is a call 
to make disciples, in connection with which baptism should be admin- 
istered. And that is the context in which baptism must ever be set. That 
context is forgotten when the Commission is rendered, “Disciple all 
the nations by baptizing them . . . and by teaching them to observe all 
I commanded you.’® The chief action in the verb mathéteusate is the 
proclamation of the Gospel, as the parallel tradition of Mark 16:16 
makes explicit: “Go into the whole world and proclaim the Gospel to 
every creature.” The plain commonsense meaning of mathéteusate is 
presumably the reason for its lack of further definition in Matthew. 


But no man is made a disciple by merely hearing words; the mes- 
sage must be received, hence the reception of faith is also presupposed 
in the verb. And, since faith needs expression and rests wholly on God, 
a disciple becomes such by faith and in baptism. Both phrases must 
receive their full force. To exclude the hearing and obedience of faith 
from our passage is to do defiance to it. Nor should it be objected that 
this attributes too much to man’s ability and too little to the glory of 
God. To render the “obedience of faith” to the call of God in the Gos- 
pel is to renounce confidence in self and to give glory to God. And if 
the disciple learns that all is of grace, his joy is none the less—nor is 
the reality of his decision diminished. The mystery of ‘free grace and 
free faith” is cause for the humble believer to rejoice; it is left to the 
theologian to make of it a headache. 


The would-be-disciple is baptized “in the name of” the Trinity. 
The time is long past for arguing whether we should render ets as into 
and whether ‘‘name” means character, person or the like. Eis to onoma 
represents a formula; the sole matter for discussion is whether it 
originated in a Greek or in a Semitic milieu. Fortunately, we may even 
say remarkably, the discussion is academic, for the meaning is the 
same in both Greek and Semitic forms. Heitmiiller, on the basis of 
Greek parallels, renders the phrase in our passage “in dedication to the 
Father, Son and Spirit, with the use of this name.” By the naming of 
the name of Father, Son and Spirit over the baptized, the believer is 
appropriated as the possession of the Triune God.* Working with 
Rabbinic parallels, Strack-Billerbeck make the corresponding Hebrew 
phrase leshem yield a similar meaning in our passage. They interpret 
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it as “in the name of” or “dedicated to” the triune God. Whether, 
therefore, we come to the phrase from the Greek or Semitic side, the 
basic significance is the same: in baptism the baptized is consecrated 
to the possession, the service and the glory of God. The appropriation 
is according to divine command and is a divine act; but it presumes the 
submissive act of dedication of the baptized. This accords with the 
context of the kyrios-disciple relationship in which the Commission is 
set; it bears the seed of the development of baptism as a living relation 
to the Lord (kyrios), who is the crucified and risen Redeemer. (This 
would be especially obvious if the original tradition spoke of a com- 
mand to baptize “in my name,” i.e. in the name of the kyrios who gives 
the command). It maintains the balance of divine initiative in the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel and appropriation of the baptized to the Lord, 
and the human response of faith and dedication. And it reminds us of 
the original relationship of baptism to mission. In a day when the 
state-church idea is forcibly undergoing modifications in Europe, and 
the churches of the West are realizing afresh that they are in a “mis- 
sion situation,” this is a recovery of no small importance. The Great 
Commission is an imperious command laid on the churches of the twen- 
tieth as of the first centuries; and baptism is a call to take up the cross 
and follow the Master as of old, till the resurrection unto life takes 
place. 


II 

The Great Commission yields both an authorization of baptism 
and more than a hint as to its meaning: in virtue of the exaltation of 
Christ over the universe, the baptized disciple is appropriated unto 
the Triune God. The nature of this appropriation or dedication is not 
expounded, nor is the lordship of Christ defined with respect to his 
redemptive acts; it is a mission charge, not an exposition of the nature 
of the mission. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to see how the simple 
thought of baptism as appropriation to the kyrios became the heart of 
the New Testament theology of baptism, and how inevitably it deep- 
ened as understanding of the redemptive action of Christ increased. 


It will be observed that we have silently passed from the thought of 
appropriation to the Triune God to appropriation to the risen Lord, 
and that is required by the documents. Primitive Christian baptism 
was administered with the naming of Jesus the Christ, and we have al- 
ready noticed the possibility that the original mission charge was 
couched in such terms.° We possess a clue both to the original context 
of Christian baptism and its earliest extension of meaning through the 
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kerygma in Rom. 10:9f. The Gospel that brings salvation is summed 
up in the confession Jesus 1s Lord, whom God raised from the dead; 
the statements are strictly complementary. There is excellent reason for 
regarding the formula kyrios Jésous as the original baptismal creed. 
Baptism was performed in the faith that God had made him kyrios in 
the resurrection and in this act the baptized was both appropriated for 
the Lord (The name was “called” over him, cf. Jas. 2:7.) and dedicated 
himself to the Lord (The name was invoked by the baptized, Acts 
22:16.). Significantly the credal affirmation of 1 Pet. 3:18, 22, which 
in its present position forms the frame for an excursus on spirits in 
prison, Noah’s ark and Christian baptism, begins with an explicit 
statement of the redemptive significance of the death of Christ; the 
baptismal creed is thus becoming elaborated to take into account the 
precedents of the resurrection of Christ which are of importance to 
Christian baptism. There is no need for us here to observe the process 
further, since it has been traced often enough elsewhere, but its end 
is the Apostolic symbol, with its central affirmations concerning the 
redemptive deeds of Christ, preceded and followed by briefer refer- 
ences to the Father and Spirit.’ 


If Rom. 10:9 is in truth a baptismal confession, it indicates where 
the accent falls in early Christian baptism, viz. on relating the believer 
to the risen Lord. There is a tendency in present-day thought to single 
out certain aspects of the life of Jesus as of first importance in Chris- 
tian baptism, particularly the baptism of our Lord. Obviously, the bap- 
tism of Jesus is significant for the Christian, but to follow in the foot- 
steps of Melito of Sardis and see in Christian baptism the participation 
of “good disciples” in the baptism of Christ in Jordan is not so obvious. 
Nor is it to be accepted without question that baptism is a representa- 
tion or re-enactment of the baptism of Jesus (as with Lampe), for 
there are differences as well as likenesses between the two baptisms. 
The climax of modern speculation on this matter is represented by 
H. W. Bartsch. In his view the voice at the baptism shows that Jesus 
had not simply begun his mission as the Servant but accomplished it; in 
his baptism he died (sacramentally) for the sins of the world and was 
raised to glory as Son of God; in our baptism we share in that death 
and resurrection by taking on ourselves the baptism of Jesus!* Such a 
mode of reasoning is foreign to the New Testament and the accent is 
wrongly placed. Christian baptism relates to the risen Lord whose in- 
carnate life was for our sake, above all his death on the cross; the focus 
of interest is directed towards the crucial redemptive acts in which the 
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kingdom came and by which our life is determined. 

The confessional element in baptism, implied in Rom. 10:9, comes 
to the fore in 1 Pet. 3:21, where it is stated that baptism saves us, ‘“‘not 
as a removal of dirt from the body but as an undertaking to a loyal at- 
titude of mind, through the resurrection of Jesus Christ.” The italicized 
phrase is in the rendering advocated by Bo Reicke, who rightly inter- 
prets the term eperdtéma in this context as a response rather than a re- 
quest.* In baptism a believer receives the mercy of God and responds 
to the claim of God on him by pledging his loyal obedience. It will be 
necessary for us to return to the God-man relationship implied in bap- 
tism, but at this juncture it should be observed that the confessional 
element in baptism is addressed to God before it is to man. It is, as it 
were, an instrument of surrender, handed over to the Lord in the 
presence of many witnesses. 


The cardinal utterances of Paul on baptism are Gal. 3:26f., Rom. 
6:1ff. and Col. 2:11f. They may conveniently be treated together and 
related to some of the less important references. 


“All you who were baptized ets Christon became clothed with 
Christ” (Gal. 3:27). What is meant by baptism eis Christon? It is at- 
tractive to follow the many exegetes who interpret the phrase as sig- 
nifying into (union with) Christ; that fits the idea of baptism as being 
“clothed” with Christ, for it is immediately followed by a reference 
to being “in” Christ (v. 28). The only other occurrence of this baptismal 
language is in Rom. 6:3, “All we who were baptized eis Christon Jésoun 
were baptized eis ton thanaton autou.” Here, too, it is possible to in- 
terpret Paul as meaning that baptism unites us to the ascended Christ 
and consequently to his death and resurrection, an interpretation which 
yields excellent sense. We may not dismiss, however, the possibility that 
in Rom. 6:3 Paul is taking up a common Christian expression, ‘“‘bap- 
tized to Christ Jesus,” and explaining its implications in a manner that 
was ‘by no means common. In such a case baptism ets Christon could 
well be an abbreviation for a yet more stock phrase, baptism eis to 
onoma Christou, the characteristic definition of baptism in the Acts and 
that which is basically in mind in the Great Commission. Such an as- 
sumption seems preferable, for it enables us to see how Paul took the 
traditional language of baptism and drew from it consequences in ac- 
cordance with his profound understanding of the redemption of Christ. 
If this is true of Rom. 6:3, it presumably applies also to Gal. 3:27. 

The baptized “put on” or “became clothed with” Christ. A case 
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can be made out for the origin of this conception in the mystery reli- 
gions.” Yet the comparison of an inward transformation with an out- 
ward change of clothing was common enough among the Jews for the 
Church to require no further stimulus from without for its adoption 
(see especially Isa. 61:10, Zech. 3:3ff.). Its use in relation to bap- 
tism was doubtless facilitated by the necessity to remove clothes before 
immersion and to dress again afterwards; this operation was the more 
complete when, as was certainly the case in later times, baptism took 
place in nudity, and the baptized received a new garment; but we have 
no means of knowing how early this custom was. The important point is 
that the baptized stripped off an old life and put on a new one. This 
putting on the “new man” (Col. 3:10) does not simply represent a re- 
solve to be a better man, but is the reception of the new man, the Christ 
who is also the second man, the last Adam, the man from heaven (1 
Cor. 15:45ff.), in whom humanity is renewed, who wrought a deliver- 
ance on behalf of fallen humanity, in union with whom that renewal 
and deliverance became effective in us. 


Paul is concerned in Galatians 3 with that aspect of relatedness 
with Christ which is the sharing in sonship—mature sonship that en- 
ters on its rights—that belonged to Christ by inalienable right. He is 
the seed in whom the promise to Abraham comes to fulfillment, and 
such as are one with him receive “adoption as sons,” the life of the 
Spirit and participation in the inheritance (Gal. 4:4ff.). The concept 
of dying and rising with Christ does not appear here. Yet it could not 
have been far from Paul’s mind, for he had just spoken of Christ be- 
coming a curse for us, that in him the blessing of Abraham might come 
upon us (3:14). We see elsewhere how Paul linked the thought of 
stripping off the old man and putting on the new (which is Christ) with 
participating in Christ’s death and resurrection. The passage from 
the Colossian letter already quoted begins, ‘““Put to death what is earth- 
ly in you... seeing that you once stripped off the old man with its prac- 
tices and clothed yourself with the new, which is being renewed in 
knowledge after the image of its creator. Here there cannot be Greek or 
Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised . . . but Christ is all and in all” 
(Col. 3:5ff). The fundamental similarity of the train of thought with 
that in Galatians 3 is unmistakable. The apostle calls for a reaffirma- 
tion of the baptismal forsaking of the old life and reception of the new, 
which is the very nature of the Christ who unites us all in one. But 
this renunciation of the old life is termed a slaying of the earthly, even 
as the putting on the new is a seeking the things that are above by. those 
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who have been raised with Christ (Col. 3:1) ; the reality is one, though 
the images differ. 


It will readily appear, therefore, that the baptismal teaching of 
Gal. 3:26ff. is by no means unrelated to that in the more famous pas- 
sage, Rom. 6:1ff. In the latter the stress falls on the significance of 
baptism eis Christon as being a baptism cis ton thanaton autou. Now 
what is meant by this curiously ambiguous phrase, “to his death’? 
Strangely enough, the question is rarely asked, as though Paul’s mean- 
ing was perfectly plain! Yet no commentary on the Letter to the Ro- 
mans known to me deals satisfactorily with the issue. For example, the 
typical British answer to the question, “How does Paul conceive of the 
relation between Christ’s death and our baptism?” is: “When we took 
the decisive step and became Christians we may be said to have died 
to sin.””* Similarly W. F. Flemington characterizes baptism as “a re- 
enactment for the believer of what once happened to our Lord.’’* The 
majority of Continental scholars, however, will have nothing of this 
view. Bornkamm insists that Paul never describes baptism as involving 
an analogous relationship between Christ and the baptized; the death 
which the baptized man and Christ die is one, namely the death of Christ 
on the cross."* Leenhardt holds that the believer is not invited to die to 
himself, but to believe that he has died with Christ and to seize this 
reality as an accomplished fact."® Nygren invokes the Adam-Christ 
parallel of Romans 5: as we participate in Adam’s sin and death, so we 
participate in Christ’s death and righteousness by incorporation into 
the new humanity through baptism.” 


Here is a pretty dilemma made the more perplexing by the reason- 
ableness of both views and the difficulty of denying either! The problem 
is made more difficult by Paul’s fairly consistent use of the aorist tense 
in vv. 1-10, a phenomenon which most translations have failed to ob- 
serve. (The exception in v. 5 is explicable by the slight change of view- 
point, for there Paul has in mind the initiation of an abiding condition. ) 
It is possible to relate the whole succession of aorist verbs in vv. 2, 4, 5, 
6 and 8 to the participation of the believer in the once-for-all death of 
Christ on Golgotha two thousand years ago, and it is equally possible to 
relate them all to the decisive event in the experience of the believer 
when he died with Christ in baptism, “stripping off the old man and put- 
ting on the new.”” When first this dawned on me I stared at the passage 
in astonishment and did not know what to make of it, oscillating from 
one viewpoint to another, unable to make up my mind as to which was 
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right. I have since concluded that both views are right, and neither 
must be championed at the expense of the other. 


If we start from Paul’s theology, we must put the weight on our 
inclusion in the Christ-event long ago, for only so does baptism have 
any meaning at all. Here I would agree with Nygren that the link be- 
tween Rom. 6:1-11 and 5:12-21 is fundamental for our understanding 
of the former. The earlier paragraph contains the classic New Testa- 
ment exposition of the typically Hebrew doctrine of the one as repre- 
sentative of the many. We know that the bond between the one and the 
many was closer in Hebrew thought than in our own, so that it was 
possible and natural to pass in statement from the representative to the 
group and back again (see especially the Righteous Sufferer in the 
Psalms, the Servant of the Lord in Deutero-Isaiah andthe Son of Man 
in Daniel 7.) On this basis an action on behalf of others could be 
conceived as being not only in their interest but as involving them. 
When the representative is the Christ, the Son of Man, the Servant 
of the Lord, the Last Adam, this consciousness naturally comes to its 
zenith, for he is supremely able to represent all, being related to all. 


In this connection it may be noted that the function of Christ as 
representative of humanity is more deeply rooted in Pauline (and pos- 
sibly in pre-Pauline) theology than we sometimes imagine. In the con- 
trast between the two Adams in 1 Cor. 15:45ff., the last Adam, who is . 
the man from heaven, is none other than the Son of Man; he performs 
the eschatological function of raising the dead. In Phil. 2:6, on the 
other hand, we switch to the opposite end of time; Christ the morphé 
theou is thought of as the aboriginal image of God; Adam, the progeni- 
tor and representative of the race, bears the image of God in a derived 
sense, while the Son of Man, who initiates the new creation, is that image 
in an ultimate sense.’* But the weight of emphasis in Paul’s compari- 
son of the two Adams falls on their respective acts by which the destiny 
of the race is determined. By an act of disobedience, mankind is doomed 
to death; by an act of obedience, life is won for the race. There is no 
need to press the parallel too closely and raise difficult questions about 
Adam’s role.* The central feature is the conception of solidarity. One 
man sins, and the race is engulfed in ruin; the New Man works right- 
eousness, and the race is oriented to life. 


Paul uses expressions in relation to this solidarity which do not 


*In my view, just as Paul in 1 Cor. 10:1ff. expounded the passage through the Red 
Sea as a type of Christian baptism, but modelled the language of baptism eis Méusén on 
the basis of baptism eis Christon, so the primary figure and deed are Christ and his redemp- 
tion, in the light of which Adam and his work are but a foil. 
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come natively to us and which cause us difficulty. ‘In Adam all die” 
(1 Cor. 15:22); “One man died on behalf of all, hence all men dic” 
(2 Cor. 5:14). The whole race died “in” Adam, and the whole race died 
“in” the Christ. It would be interesting to know whether Paul could 
have given a logical analysis of these two statements had he been asked. 
This manner of thought was so natural to him that he could well view 
them as axiomatic. Whether, if pressed, he would have expressed him- 
self in terms akin to modern ideas of mystic contemporaneity, I do not 
know. But one idea surely lies at hand—that of divine judgment in re- 
spect to the whole human race. The one representative incurs judgment 
for all; the other endures it for all. The one brings ruin to all; the other 
redemption to all. But while processes exceeding the control of any in- 
dividual have been set in motion by the two representatives, the divine 
judgment expressed in ruin and redemption does not work automatical- 
ly; an approval or identification with the works of the two representa- 
tives is involved. Paul can declare that sin and death entered the world 
through one man, and yet add the significant qualification, ‘“‘so death 
spread to all men because all men sinned” (Rom. 5:12; cf. 3:23). His 
admission that death reigned from Adam to Moses, “even over those 
whose sins were not like the transgression of Adam” (5:14), presumes 
that where there is a knowledge of law, sin is “like the transgression of 
Adam;” it is repeated with like responsibility and like consequences. 
Similarly, for the divine acquittal of the race in Christ to take effect, 
there must be approval and acceptance of the righteous judgment of God 
on sin manifest in Christ. This entails an identification with him who 
rendered the obedience, bore the judgment and received in himself the 
vindication in resurrection. 


In effect, therefore, there are two areas in which we can perceive 
this solidarity of Christ with mankind: the totality of the human race, 
by virtue of his incarnation and death for all; and the Church, in which 
redeeming grace is known through its acceptance and union with its 
Head by faith. Rom. 5:12-21 is especially concerned with the former 
solidarity (though not entirely, for its limits are recognized in vv. 17 
and 19) ; Rom. 6:1-11 is concerned with the latter solidarity, viz. with 
those who know themselves to be under the judgment of grace, who 
joyfully accept the judgment that in Christ ‘‘all died” and who identify 
themselves with him in whom they died. Such terminology conforms 
to Paul’s in Rom. 6:1ff.; but, in view of what has been said above, I 
assume that it expresses from another standpoint the same truth as is 
enunciated in Rom. 5:8, “While we were yet sinners Christ died for 
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us.” Only those are sinners who know it and who have become one with 
him who gave himself for them. This is the primary meaning of bap- 
tism. The believer is baptized to him who died for him; hence, the 
death on Golgotha was the believer’s death because it was the Christ’s 
death. Here the Continental theologians to whom we referred earlier 
are right in the emphasis they make: the Christian faith—and there- 
fore baptism—is securely based on the ‘‘Christ-event,” with all that 
implies; and nothing of man’s doing and no theological explanation 
must ever be allowed to detract from its uniqueness and splendour. 


But that is not the end of the story. God in Christ has judged sin 
and the sinner. When a penitent comes—or is joined—to the Christ, 
that judgment becomes effective in him; the old life is set under the 
judgment of the cross and a new man begins to live. He is a justified 
man, a sanctified man, a new creature (1 Cor. 6:11, 2 Cor. 5:17). This 
is not his doing; it is the Lord’s doing and it is marvelous in his eyes. He 
is righteous because he is in the Righteous One. He is a new creature 
because he has entered the new creation. He is in Christ, raised from 
the dead to participate in the life of the Kingdom of God by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit. This characteristically Pauline teaching lies at the 
heart of Rom. 6:1ff. It is the reality corresponding to the insistence that 
Lutheran exegetes are particularly fond of making, that God is the Ac- 
tor in baptism, that the characteristic voice in Rom. 6:1ff. is the pas- 
sive :— we were baptised, we were buried, we have become planted with 
the likeness of Christ’s death, we were crucified with Christ, we were 
and shall be raised with him. These are acts of God which we can simu- 
late but never produce, as is especially plain when we think in terms 
of resurrection from the dead. Baptists have been hesitant to recognize 
this truth, partly because it has been one-sidedly emphasized by Lu- 
therans and Anglicans, and partly because we have not known how to 
deal with it. But misapplication of truth must never make us insensi- 
tive to it. Here is a truth in which we may glory with the rest of the 
Church and with a better conscience. For we Baptists do not forget that 
it is the believer who is so wonderfully the recipient of the mercy and 
grace of God! 


Precisely because it is believers who are baptized, at their own re- 
quest, we have to move one stage further, as did Paul. The penitent 
sinner who knows that his Representative has died for him and that by 
the judgment and mercy of God he died in the Lord on Golgotha, who 
by faith accepts the judgment of God on his sin and in Christ finds life 
from the dead, in that very act of turning to God renounces his sinful 
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life, condemns it to the grave of baptism and by the grace of God be- 
gins the life of discipleship to the praise of the glory of his grace. What- 
ever else lies buried beneath the surface of Rom. 6:1ff—and I have 
toiled hard to uncover it in the foregoing pages—this lies on the sur- 
face, and I suspect it is confessional prejudice which has so successfully 
obscured it for the majority of modern exegetes. It cannot be too firmly 
emphasized that Paul’s concern in the baptismal passage was not to 
give a theological excursus on the nature of Christian baptism but to 
counter the heretical appeal, ““Let us carry on in sin that grace may 
abound” (Rom. 6:1). Paul’s reply, as so often, is in concrete rather than 
abstract terms. He could have said, “This must never be, for it would 
frustrate the intention of grace.” Instead he appealed to an event in 
the past on which it would be unthinkable to go back: “We died to sin 
once ; how can we live still in it?”’ (Rom. 6:2). Note the significance of 
eti (still). Paul speaks to the Romans as converts who once did live in 
sin and whose position in Christ forbade their continuance in it. Pre- 
cisely the same argument occurs in different terms in a succeeding 
paragraph: “Are we to sin because we are not under the law but under 
grace? By no means! Thanks be to God, that you who were once slaves 
of sin have become obedient from the heart to that pattern of teaching 
to which you were committed” (Rom. 6:15, 17). The ethical aspect 
of baptism lies at the center of the basic utterance of our passage. Rend- 
torff has pointed out that the core of v. 4 is: “We became buried with 
him through baptism . . . that we might live a new life.” The hina 
(that) expresses not only the divine intention in ordaining baptism, 
but the convert’s intention as he submits to it: from this day forth he 
shall live to the glory of God by the Spirit of the Risen Christ. 


This aspect of baptism is the one which can be most readily linked 
with the teaching of Jesus himself. The Great Commission of Matt. 
28 :19 links baptism with the making of disciples. The one great occasion 
when Jesus invited people to join the disciple band recorded by Mark 
was when he called on them to renounce themselves, take up the cross 
and follow him—to Jerusalem, the place of suffering and death (Mark 
8 :34ff.). Early Christians would have had cause to remember those 
terms of discipleship, as they suffered reproach for the Name, and none 
more so than Paul himself (cf. Phil. 1:29f., 3:10). It would accord 
perfectly with the situation if Paul’s baptismal teaching took cognizance 
of this aspect of the Christian life. Indeed, we find striking illustration 
of it in Gal. 5:24: “They that are Christ’s crucified the flesh with the 
passions and lusts.’’ The aorist tense indicates that Paul has in view a 
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single point of time when this took place, and Rom. 6:2ff. provides the 
most suitable context for it—baptism. But the crucifixion of the flesh 
is here attributed to the Christian, not to an act of God. Althaus com- 
ments on this: “What the baptismal act wrought in them they them- 
selves confessed and made their own act.” But that statement needs 
revision; for on Althaus’ own admission, this ‘‘crucifixion of the flesh” 
begins in baptism. A man is not baptized twice, once that God may deal 
with him and again that he may offer his own response to the divine act; 
it is one baptism wherein God’s act is owned by the believer—a unitary 
event, wherein glory is given to God by fulfilling the purpose of his 
grace in the very act of its reception. In Paul’s teaching of baptism as 
dying and rising with Christ, then, while the stress is wholly on the 
divine action, the responsiveness of man is seen as indivisibly one with it. 


IV 


We come now to the question of the relation of faith to grace in 
baptism. It will be obvious that in the interpretation of the baptismal 
passages outlined above, faith is not an adjunct to baptism but enters 
into its structure. This interpretation may be contested, but once the in- 
terpretation is granted, not the corollary concerning faith. However, 
Rom. 6:1ff. is not solitary in this respect in the New Testament; so 
largely does this feature enter into the apostolic baptismal teaching, I 
find it hard to understand the abuse that is heaped upon Baptists for 
drawing attention to it. 

Look once more at Gal. 3:26f.: “You are all sons of God, through 
faith, in Christ Jesus. For all you who were baptized to Christ became 
clothed with Christ.” This is often construed to mean that by bap- 
tism a man becomes “in Christ” and that afterwards he enjoys through 
faith the privileged status of the sonship conferred in baptism. But this 
is an impossible interpretation. V. 26 states that we enter on the status 
of sonship 1.) through faith, and 2.) in Christ Jesus. Naturally the 
all-important factor is the latter, since it is Christ’s status of incarnate 
Son that is bestowed upon us; but this he gives, as he gives all other 
privileges of redemption, to the believer. V. 27 simply reinforces the 
truth of the last phrase of v. 26: the Galatians are in Christ Jesus, for 
that is the meaning of their baptism, but this is no more thinkable apart 
from faith than their status of sonship is conceivable apart from faith.” 
This view comes to yet clearer expression in Col. 2:12: “You were 
buried with him in baptism, in which you were also raised with him 
through faith in the working of God, who raised him from the dead.” 
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Here we follow the translation of the Revised Standard Version, which 
in turn follows a majority opinion in understanding the antecedent of 
en ho (in which) as baptismati and not Christou. The train of thought 
is simply “You were buried with him in baptism and you were raised 
with him in baptism.”” But note the significant addition: “raised with 
him in baptism through faith in the working of God.” H. Grossmann 
makes the extraordinary comment here: Paul presupposes “buried in 
baptism” before he writes, “raised through faith;’ hence baptism pre- 
cedes faith in this passage !”” Unless, Jonah-like, the baptized is thought 
of as tarrying in the waters until repentance and faith come, one would 
have thought it clear that this language presupposes faith as operative 
in baptism; indeed, from the human side, faith is viewed as the operative 
power of baptism—“raised with him through faith in the working of 
God.” Here there is no room for discussing the correct order of proc- 
lamation, faith and teaching, as in the Great Commission, Matt. 28:19; 
in Col. 2:12 faith enters into the baptismal event and receives the 
promise. 

We have deliberately restricted our attention to the most important 
baptismal passages of the New Testament. When one ranges further 
in the apostolic writings an extraordinary duality appears in the means 
whereby God imparts his saving grace: on the one hand, the full range 
of salvation is promised to faith; and, on the hand, it is associated with 
baptism. We have already noticed the relationship of sonship to faith 
and baptism in Gal. 3:26f.; in John 1:12 this relation is unambiguously 
promised to faith. Justification in the Letter to the Romans is by faith 
alone (e.g. 3:28); in 1 Cor. 6:11 it is apparently assigned to the bap- 
tismal event. The Spirit is given to faith in Gal. 3:2, 14; it is associated 
with baptism in 1 Cor. 12:13. Union with Christ is accorded to faith in 
Eph. 3:17; it is rooted in the experience of baptism in Gal. 3:27. Paul’s 
moving statement of being crucified with Christ in Gal. 2:20 is in a 
context of faith alone; we have seen how closely he associates it with 
baptism in Rom. 6:1ff. The kingdom and life eternal, which is its out- 
standing consequence for the individual, are promised to faith in Mark 
10:15 and John 3:14ff.; in 1 Cor. 6:9ff. it is assigned to the Corinthians 
who have forsaken the sins that exclude from it, for they have been 
cleansed in baptism. 


From such evidence I do not see how we can avoid this affirmation : 
If God gives his gracious gifts to faith and baptism, he gives them in 
association, i.e. he gives them to faith in baptism, or (which amounts to 
the:same) to baptism in faith. W. G. Kiimmel is justified in making the 
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statement, “In the New Testament faith is not only a disposition but an 
ingredient of the event of baptism, as of justification.” 


Here, it seems to me, is the key to the New Testament, and par- 
ticularly the Pauline, teaching on baptism. Baptism was never conceived 
of by the apostolic writers apart from faith that turns to the Lord for 
salvation. Any interpretation of baptism that diminishes the crucial 
significance of faith is unfaithful to the apostolic gospel. Desire to be 
faithful to the gospel has been at the root of the Baptist protest against 
assigning the blessings of salvation to subjects incapable of accepting 
them. Union with Christ is far too personal a matter for anyone to 
achieve it for another, and the belief that it can be done for an unre- 
sponsive subject through the performance of a rite is at best a misunder- 
standing of its nature, at its worst a debasing of true religion. On the 
other hand, an unprejudiced reader of Paul’s letter cannot fail to be 
struck by the manner in which he associates the profoundest experience 
of faith with baptism. I find it impossible to interpret Rom. 6:1ff., Gal. 
3:26f. and Col. 2:11f. as purely symbolic utterances of experiences that 
happened at some undefined time before baptism. However removed 
from our own habit of thinking about baptism it may be, Paul associates 
union with Christ and life with him in his resurrection from the dead 
with the baptismal experience. The reconciliation of these two view- 
points is surely possible on one assumption only: that baptism, for Paul, 
was the climax of conversion. Because the experiences of conversion 
and baptism were viewed as a unity, he could ascribe to baptism a con- 
tent that we normally reserve for conversion and which, in fact, can be 
predicated only of a radical turning to God in Christ. But that was pre- 
cisely what constituted the heart of apostolic baptism. In Acts, where 
baptism and conversion occur together in time, and where proclamation 
of the Gospel includes baptism (Acts 2:38), an appropriate milieu for 
such a conception is provided. Whether it is reproduced in the char- 
acteristic Baptist church of today is a matter for discussion. In my own 
judgment the answer would be decidedly in the negative. 


Vv 


If the churches—including our own people—desire to have a bap- 
tism as rich as that of the Apostolic Church, much courageous thinking 
requires to be done. Churches that maintain the practice of infant bap- 
tism have yet to face the problem of faith in relation to baptism with due 
seriousness; they have not come to terms with the dichotomy that exists 
between their writers of Biblical commentaries and their theologians. 
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Nevertheless, we gladly recognize that they are considering their doc- 
trines of baptism more intensively than ever before, and we have much 
to learn from them all. 


But have not we Baptists a duty to set our own house in order? For 
too long we have regarded it as our vocation to demonstrate who are the 
proper recipients of baptism, but have been unable to supply a coherent 
account from the Scriptures of what that baptism is that must be admin- 
istered to the right persons. Anyone acquainted with our churches knows 
that there exist in them traditions as stereotyped as can be found in any 
other churches, and we are as dangerously near to mistaking our own 
popular traditions for the Word of God as are the rest. We Baptists 
pride ourselves on being churches of the New Testament. It behooves 
us to take our own medicine—to cast aside our pride, search afresh the 
Scriptures, submit ourselves to their teaching, and be prepared for re- 
form according to the Word. 
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A Word of Tribute 


One of the most important facts about the publication of this journal is that 
it is completely a voluntary enterprise. The editors, business and circulation 
managers, and authors all donate the thought and time and energy which go into 
producing four issues a year. At times this has seemed a less-than-perfect way 
to publish so important a journal; yet it has served to keep us close to the life of 
the churches and the schools in which our Baptist life is found. 


No one has been more responsible for the successful completion of our first 
two years of publication with a circulation of 1500 than our Business Manager, 
Robert E. Slaughter, who combined the job of setting up and maintaining our 
subscription and mailing procedures with a busy life as pastor of the Immanuel 
Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. In his new position as a pastor in Arlington, 


Mass., he will no longer be in the Rochester area and will be unable to continue 
with FouNDATIONS. 


It was with profound gratitude for his services and regret at losing them that 
the board of the American Baptist Historical Society accepted his resignation at 
its September meeting. We are pleased to announce that George L. Earnshaw, Jr., 
pastor of First Baptist Church, Penfield, N. Y., is to be his successor. 
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Believers’ Baptism in Ecumenical Discussion 
by Ernest A. PAYNE 


How far has the case for believers’ baptism, as Baptists under- 
stand it, received attention in the ecumenical discussions of the past 
thirty years? What reception has been accorded to Baptists and to 
their statements? To give a fair answer to these questions it is neces- 
sary to indicate the extent of Baptist participation in the discussions. 
In the contemporary discussion of baptism, we must surely expect the 
response of other Christian communions to the Baptist case to match 
to a considerable degree the extent and cogency with which that case 
has been presented. 

Between 1912 and 1914 most of the larger Baptist Unions and 
Conventions of the world expressed their sympathy with the plans of 
Bishop Brent and Robert Gardiner for a World Conference on Faith 
and Order. Their missionary leaders had shared in the Edinburgh Mis- 
sionary Conference of 1910, and there seemed to be no reason why the 
unions and conventions should not cooperate in another field of dis- 
cussion. However, a considerable change took place in the climate of 
opinion during the first World War. W. W. Barnes has traced some 
of the reasons for this so far as the Southern Convention is concerned. 
When British Baptists were made aware of the altered attitude of their 
Southern brethren, they were themselves suffering reaction from the 
views of the general secretary of the union, J. H. Shakespeare, who in 
his book, The Churches at the Crossroads (1918), showed himself will- 
ing to contemplate a United Church of England including both Free 
Churchmen and Anglicans. The result of this was that, although J. E. 
Roberts, successor to Alexander Maclaren in Manchester, had shared 
in the detailed preparation for the Lausanne Conference of 1927, when 
the time came, he had to attend as an observer at his own expense. The 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland, like the Southern Baptist 
Convention, had decided against official participation. 


The Northern Baptist Convention, the Baptist Union of Ontario 
and Quebec, the Baptist Churches of Germany and two tiny groups of 
Seventh Day Baptist churches were the only Baptist participants in 
the Lausanne Conference. British Baptists tried to get their reply to 
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the “Appeal to All Christian People” of the 1920 Lambeth Conference 
circulated as a conference paper, but this was refused, for the reply 
was addressed specifically to the Anglican communion. It contained 
a paragraph on baptism, but at this first exploratory Faith and Order 
gathering the rite of Christian initiation was not one of the main sub- 
jects under discussion. All that the report said was that 


We believe that in Baptism administered with water in the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, for the remission of sins, we 
are baptized by one Spirit into one body. By this statement it is not 
meant to ignore the differences in conception, interpretation, and mode 


which exist among us. 

All the churches were somewhat cautious in their relationships 
with the Faith and Order movement. The exposure of their traditions 
and convictions to one another did not prove very easy. There was 
general agreement that the process must go on, but it was largely left 
to individual theologians with sufficient interest and enthusiasm. Rob- 
ert Ashworth, Clarence Barbour and J. E. Roberts were appointed to 
the Continuation Committee. The British Baptist historian, W. T. 
Whitley, one of those who had deeply regretted the earlier change of 
attitude by the Baptist Union, undertook the editorship of a symposium 
on The Doctrine of Grace (1932), a first, important fruit of the ecu- 
menical exchange which had begun. To a further volume on The Min- 
istry and Sacraments (R. Dunkerley and A. C. Headlam ed., 1937) 
there were two Baptist contributions, one by I. G. Matthews of Crozer 
Seminary, and one by A. C. Underwood of Britain. Both are brief; 
both give their main attention to the Lord’s Supper, the American 
statement being “Zwinglian” in its theology, and the British more 
“Calvinistic,” thus representing the two streams in Baptist history. 

This second volume appeared on the eve of the second World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. However, by 1937 British Baptists were 
convinced that they had made a mistake in not sharing in the Lausanne 
Conference. M. E. Aubrey, who had succeeded Shakespeare as secre- 
tary of the Baptist Union, had in 1929 taken the place of J. E. Roberts 
on the Continuation Committee. The ecumenical movement had broad- 
ened. The Life and Work movement, concerned with the impact of the 
churches on society, had developed alongside missionary cooperation 
and the discussion of theological and ecclesiological issues. To the 
challenge of secularism to Christianity were added those of 
totalitarianism and communism. The churches were coming to know 
one another better and to be somewhat less suspicious of each other. A 
World Council of Churches was already being talked of. To the Faith 
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and Order Conference at Edinburgh were sent not only a strong dele- 
gation from the British Baptist Union (consisting of M. E. Aubrey, 
J. H. Rushbrooke, Gilbert Laws and C, T. LeQuesne) and representa- 
tives from the Ontario and Quebec Convention, but Dr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Sampey and Dr. and Mrs. J. D. Franks, of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. It is no secret that the party led by Sampey found the company 
at Edinburgh unfamiliar and uncongenial. But the presence of a Bap- 
tist delegation of some size, which included competent and watchful 
protagonists, secured a number of footnotes to the report, including one 
that made clear that Baptists could apply the declaration about baptism 
only to those “capable of making a personal confession of faith.” 


The Baptists who were appointed to the new Continuation Com- 
mittee were Ashworth, Aubrey, Franks, LeQuesne, W. B. Lipphard, 
Hugh Martin and Harold Phillips. Attention should be called to the 
absence from the group of any Canadian Baptist, and to the fact that, 
without any disparagement, it cannot be described as strong in the- 
ologians. In preparation for the third Faith and Order Conference, 
theological commissions were set up to consider 1.) the Nature of the 
Church, 2.) Ways of Worship, and 3.) Intercommunion. On the first 
of these LeQuesne and K. S. Latourette were appointed to serve; on 
the second, G. S. Dobbins of the Southern Baptist Convention; and on 
the third, the present writer. The second World War and its aftermath 
gravely delayed the work of these commissions and prevented regular 
and full meetings, but preparatory volumes were ready for the Lund 
Conference of 1952. The volume on the Church contains a statement 
approved by the Council of the British Baptist Union in 1948 and a 
reply to a questionnaire by W. O. Carver, of Louisville. To the volume 
on Ways of Worship, R. Claibourne Johnson of the American Baptist 
Convention contributed a brief Baptist statement. To the third volume, 
the present writer contributed a historical study dealing with inter- 
communion from the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries, while 
V. E. Devadutt, then of Serampore, and P. W. Evans of Spurgeon’s 
College prepared two valuable personal papers. When the Faith and 
Order Continuation Committee functioned again after the war, the 
Baptist membership had come to consist of Ashworth, Aubrey, Franks, 
LeQuesne, Lipphard, Martin, Phillips and the present writer; but of 
these, only three attended the decisive meetings which resulted in the 
Faith and Order Movement’s becoming a part of the World Council 
of Churches. 


To the third World Conference on Faith and Order, held at Lund 
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in 1952, there came representatives of the Burma Baptist Convention, 
the Baptist Convention of Ontario and Quebec, the Baptist Union of 
Denmark, the Baptist Union of New Zealand, the British Baptist 
Union and the American Baptist Convention—a group numbering 
twelve in all, with J. W. Decker and A. T. Ohrn among the fraternal 
visitors and a British Baptist in the youth group, but no Baptist among 
the consultants. The total number of delegates was 220. The com- 
position of the Baptist group indicates the enlargement of interest fol- 
lowing the integration of the Faith and Order movement with the 
World Council of Churches, but it also shows the limited nature of Bap- 
tist participation. 

The question of baptism did not figure on the agenda at Lund. 
However, in the interval between 1937 and 1952, it had become one 
of the main foci of general theological discussion, particularly in the 
Reformed and Anglican traditions. Criticism of current thought and 
practice by Emil Brunner and Kar! Barth had released a spate of mono- 
graphs on the continent of Europe, while in England Dom Gregory Dix 
had caused considerable discussion by describing baptism without con- 
firmation as only half a sacrament. At Lund attention was deliberately 
directed from the Lord’s Supper to Baptism. Two years later, at the 
second Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Evanston, it 


was agreed: “We must learn afresh the implications of the one Baptism 
for our sharing in the one Eucharist.” 


These developments were clearly a challenge to Baptists. What 
material had they at hand to help them share in the conversations? 
The answer is that they had woefully little. Few writings of the past 
are of much aid in the ecumenical conversations of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Even where they offer useful material, this must be presented 
again in the light of modern scholarship. One cannot make much prog- 
ress by offering a sermon of Spurgeon’s on baptismal regeneration de- 
livered in 1864, or the works of Richard Ingham (1865, 1871), or 
the volume of T. Vincent Tymns. 


Since its appearance in 1911, British Baptists have relied for a 
scholarly exposition of their position on the important essay by the late 
H. Wheeler Robinson, “Baptist Principles before the Rise of Baptist 
Churches.” Frequently reprinted, and translated into German, Danish 
and Swedish, it provides a weighty and effective exposition of the 
principles implied in believers’ baptism, the abandonment of the practice 
in the early centuries, the historical witness to New Testament prin- 
ciples and the return to believers’ baptism at the time of the Reforma- 
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tion. But the actual scope of the essay, as well as the time when it was 
written, indicates its limitations. 

In preparation for the sixth Baptist World Congress, held in At- 
lanta in 1939, Wheeler Robinson acted as chairman of a group of three 
British Baptists who prepared a report based on a questionnaire on 
“The Baptist Contribution to Christian Unity.”’ This did little more 
than reveal the confusion among Baptists as to the significance of bap- 
tism and the variations in their practice regarding “terms of commun- 
ion.” This situation became even more apparent when in 1950 the Bap- 
tist World Alliance set up a Commission on the Doctrine of Baptism 
and asked the present writer to be its chairman and address the Cleve- 
land World Congress on “Baptism in Present-Day Theology.” 

Those of us appointed to the Commission had a very interesting 
meeting in Cleveland, but it was soon apparent that an international Bap- 
tist group would not find it easy to agree upon even a brief statement as 
to the theology of baptism. A brief bibliography was accordingly pre- 
pared and a questionnaire dealing with the authority for the rite, the sub- 
ject and the mode, the interpretation of the significance of baptism and 
the more recent discussions by paedobaptists: These, together with the 
writer’s Cleveland address, were afterwards published as a pamphlet. 
The questionnaire brought practically no official responses, although 
student groups from more than one country sent useful replies. The 
Commission, now under the chairmanship of Johannes Norgaard of 
Denmark, has had two or three further meetings, but it remains un- 
certain whether any really significant or comprehensive report will 
appear. 

By 1950, of course, the debate on Christian initiation had reached 
considerable proportions in other communions. Emil Brunner’s stric- 
tures on current practice had appeared in English in 1944. Karl Barth’s 
1943 lecture was available only in German, and the more enthusiastic 
English Barthians showed a great reluctance to see it in an English 
dress. Only after the failure of several attempts to secure other, more 
competent translators did the present writer make one of his own. Its 
publication in 1948 helped to draw attention to the vigor of Barth’s 
criticism of the baptism of infants and also made clear the reasons why 
he still held back from the traditional Baptist position. In the excited 
debate among European theologians and New Testament scholars— 
to which the contributions of Cullmann and Flemington in 1948, Jere- 
mias in 1949 and 1959, Marcel in 1950 and Lampe in 1951 were of 
special significance—Baptists took no real part until in 1952 Johannes 
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Schneider published Die Taufe im Neuen Testament, following it four 
years later with a small brochure, Taufe und Gemeinde im Neuen Tes- 
tament. The former is still available only in the German original. The 
present writer issued a translation of the smaller work in 1957, so 
that the Faith and Order Commission, when it began the formal dis- 
cussion of baptism at its meeting in New Haven that year, might have 
before it in English an up-to-date discussion by a competent Baptist 
New Testament scholar. 

To the North American Conference on Faith and Order, held at 
Oberlin in the autumn of 1957, such Baptist scholars as R. F. Ald- 
winckle of McMaster University and Emlyn Davies of Toronto con- 
tributed papers, sharing in the general discussion as Devadutt, L. G. 
Champion and the writer had done in New Haven a few weeks earlier. 

The most recent developments have been of three kinds. The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1953 appointed a Special 
Commission on Baptism with T. F. Torrance as convener. The com- 
mission is engaged upon a very comprehensive biblical, historical and 
theological study and has already issued four interim reports which to- 
gether constitute a formidable apologia for infant baptism. Even 
in the Church of Scotland, however, the reports have met with serious 
criticism. In both England and Scotland, individual Baptists have taken 
issue with certain of the statements, as have those of other churches. 

Secondly, the European section of the new Faith and Order The- 
ological Commission on Christ and the Church has embarked upon the 
discussion of baptism in relation to Christian unity. Among its mem- 
bers is G. R. Beasley-Murray, the principal of Spurgeon’s College, who 
will prove a formidable spokesman of the Baptist standpoint. 


Thirdly, British Baptist scholars have begun, even if somewhat 
belatedly, their own thorough-going reassessment of believers’ baptism 
in the light of modern biblical and theological thought. This process 
may be said to have begun when H. H. Rowley, in the Whitley Lec- 
tures and the Gay Lectures which he delivered in 1951 and 1952 in 
England and America, included one on “The Christian Sacraments,” 
more than half of which is devoted to a discussion of baptism. The 
process was furthered by the able and provocative monograph, An Ap- 
proach to the Theology of the Sacraments, contributed by Neville Clark, 
to the S. C. M. Studies in Biblical Theology in 1956. To the above can 
now be added the substantial volume, Christian Baptism (edited by A. 
Gilmore, The Judson Press, 1959), to which there are twelve con- 
tributors. These include Beasley-Murray, Morris West, D. M. Him- 
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bury and Neville Clark. Here the biblical and historical evidence is 
passed under review in as thorough a fashion as in the Scottish reports, 
and the theological implications are drawn out in particularly challeng- 
ing chapters by Stephen Winward and Neville Clark. The preparation 
of the volume was only possible because the cost of meetings of the con- 
tributors was met by gifts from a number of generous and understand- 
ing Baptist laymen. That a large first edition has already been sold out 
in Britain is welcome evidence that the quality of the book is securing 
recognition. One has to admit, however, that in the chapter on “The 
Theology of Baptism” both Baptist and paedobaptist practice are 
judged defective by the New Testament pattern of Christian initiation 
as insertion into the priestly body of Christ. Not all Baptists will be 
ready to accept what is said. 


To the work of Schneider and these British scholars must be 
added the writings of Johannes Norgaard and a group of younger 
Scandinavian Baptists, Torsten Bergsten, Nils Engelsen and Kjell 
Kyro-Rasmussen. To sectire wide attention, however, this must be put 
into German or English. A further contribution to which Baptists will 
look forward is a forthcoming series of Whitley Lectures on Baptism 
by Beasley-Murray. 


The subject of baptism will continue for some time to occupy the 
attention of the Faith and Order department of the World Council of 
Churches. Baptists who are at present members of the full Faith and 
Order Commission are L. G. Champion of England, V. E. Devadutt, 
now of Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Robert T. Handy of Union 
Theological Seminary, U. Ba Hmyin of Burma, Norgaard of Denmark, 
John E. Skoglund and the present writer. This is a stronger group 
than ever before, but the structure and work of the Faith and Order 
department is under review. Changes and developments are certain 
to take place in the next few years. Baptists should be alert to see that 
they make full and intelligent use of the opportunities they have to 
present their case regarding baptism, as well as other matters. In addi- 
tion to the study on Christ and the Church, the Faith and Order de- 
partment has theological commissions at work on Tradition and Tradi- 
tions, on Worship and on Institutionalism. It is also sharing in the im- 
portant study on Proselytism and Religious Liberty undertaken directly 
by the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches. On all 
these matters Baptists have something to say. They should see that 
they have qualified representatives present at the right times and places 
to say it. 
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The answer to the questions with which this article began must 
therefore be that Baptists have joined only very slowly and partially in 
the ecumenical conversations of the past thirty years. Though baptism 
has been for more than a decade one of the centers of attention, Bap- 
tists must confess that they have not had to their hands much agreed 
or authoritative apologetic for their characteristic rite and have only 
very recently begun to produce it. Theologians of other traditions have 
shown themselves very ready to admit Baptists to their consultations. 
Some of the most searching modern criticism of infant baptism has 
come from within paedobaptist Churches. But this does not mean that 
there is any general disposition yet evident to agree either with the 
rebels or with Baptists. What is quite certain is that Baptists have 
much still to do to set their own house in order both theologically and 
practically. While there are questions which they have a right to ask 
their paedobaptist brethren, there are also questions asked by paedo- 
baptists to which Baptists must find an answer. Only a full sharing 
in the current ecumenical conversations is likely to be to the Christian 
advantage of both groups. 
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Important Works on Baptism from 
Continental Protestants 


by B. BJORNARD 

As Baptists on the American continent attempt to rethink and re- 
state the doctrine of baptism, let us take a bird’s-eye look at the work 
done among Protestant theologians of the European continent on the 
same subject. In this connection it is interesting to see how these 
treatises on baptism have been influenced by the prevalent theological 
outlook at the time of their publication. This fact underscores the need 
for relevant reinterpretation of standing doctrines from time to time. 

This article will establish first the attitude toward the subject at 
the turn of the century and then, from the extensive literature of the 
period from 1903 to 1953, list a series of works which—at least to 


the present writer—seem to have had a formative influence on the dis- 
cussion on baptism. 


1. Works Immediately Preceding Our Period 


In the field of systematic theology the Gottingen and Leipzig the- 
ologian Paul Althaus (1861-1925)* wrote three works in which he 
advocated a staunchly sacramental view of baptism.” He thought that 
the objective work of baptism extends towards the magical and main- 
tained that the objective power and reality of baptism is independent 
of human faith: “Baptism is the true organ and means of positive and 
real communication of grace.” 

From the viewpoint of history of dogma, M. Usteri in the 1880's 
wrote at least six articles concerning baptism as seen by the reformed 
theologians at the time of the Reformation.* Also, Johannes Borne- 
mann wrote a work on the baptism of Jesus, tracing the ihinking of 
the early theologians of the first four centuries.° 

In this period we also find works by three separate authors dis- 
cussing the term “in the name of Jesus,” treated according to methods 
of literary criticism. First is Wilhelm Brandt of the University of 
Amsterdam, who wrote on the name and the baptismal formula in the 
New Testament.® He tries to explain the formula out of the daily 
Aramaic spoken at the time of Jesus and the apostles. The second au- 
thor, J. Boehmer, built his investigation wholly upon the assumption 
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School, is presently preparing a doctoral dissertation on the subject of 
baptism. 
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that the term cannot be a Greek one because it must have grown in 
Palestinian soil. And further, even though the language of Palestine 
at the time of Jesus and the Apostles was not the Hebrew of the Old 
Testament, its religious world of thought was almost exclusively de- 
termined by the Old Testament.’ The third author was one who later 
became professor of New Testament at the University of Berlin, Gustav 
Adolph Deissmann (1866-1937). In 1892 he wrote his inaugural dis- 
sertation for Marburg on the New Testament formula “In Christo 
Jesu.”* He stressed the mystical side of the term as understood by 
Paul, and so deeply did his ideas impress themselves upon the minds of 
the later theologians that his emphasis on Paul’s mysticism and his 
mystical idea of the Church and the Spirit has since become more and 
more prevalent.® 

In the field of New Testament theological studies a contribution 
was made by Arthur Titius (1864-1936), professor in Kiel, Gottingen 
and Berlin. When, in his book on Paulinism under the viewpoint of 
eternal life,’® he discusses Romans 6, he calls baptism a real immersion 
in the death and an equally real participation in the resurrection of 


Jesus Christ. He therefore has a clearly sacramental understanding of 
baptism.” 


2. Works on Baptism, 1903-1953 
The person who has the distinct honor of opening the discussion in 
the current era is Wilhelm Heitmiller (1869-1926). His monograph 
on the term “In the Name of Jesus’? is an attack upon the two earlier 
works on the same topic by Brandt and Boehmer.’* The first part is 
a linguistic and historical study where he makes clear that the three 
formulas of New Testament, en t6 onomati, epi td onomati, and eis to 
onoma are not identical and are to be explained only by weak Koiné 
grammar.“ The first two formulas give a description of the procedure 
of baptism as it is performed in the name of Jesus.** The second part 
of Heitmiiller’s book is devoted to a religio-historical discussion of the 
meaning of the name in antiquity and in early Christianity. And he dis- 
covers that “in reality Christian belief in the Name stands in principally 
the same line with Jewish and pagan beliefs.”’* Calling the name at 
baptism, therefore, is no form only, but has real effect." His conclu- 

sion as he explains the meaning of baptism is that its 


thoroughly magical sacramental character can not be denied. . . . In 
its center stands the communication of the Holy Spirit, the “consecra- 
tion,” this is in the true sense of the word “the grace of baptism.” But 
its presupposition, absolutely essential to its completion, is the libera- 
tion from the Devil, the demons and their works.'® 
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The next book to be mentioned is Hans Windisch’s study of bap- 
tism and sin in early Christianity.” Its subtitle calls it a contribution 
to the history of dogma of the early Church. The author gives the de- 
velopment of the Church’s view on baptism, starting with John’s bap- 
tism, which he thinks the Church took over. Connected with Spirit- 
baptism on the basis of repentance, it really created new men. Later on, 
at the time of Origen, baptism had become infant baptism. According- 
ly it brought no immediate change; it now was bearer of grace, begin- 
ning a long process. The baptismal theory had lost its impact upon 
reality. Very interesting is Windisch’s surmise that possibly here is to 
be found the background for Origen’s idea of “purgatory.” For, since 
baptism no longer was adult baptism, cleansing from all the previous 
sins and leading into a new sinless life, but infant baptism, standing at 
the beginning of a long life under grace, although in sin, the only solu- 
tion for Origen was to create a new final “baptism” which could cleanse 
the sins of the people; and that was the great ekpuresis after death. 

There followed a long period in which no important work appeared ; 
the reason may partly be World War I, which forced so many to con- 
centrate upon other matters and which took its toll among the theolo- 
gians. However, in 1928 two important works appeared. Albert Oepke 
(1881- ), professor of New Testament at the University of Leip- 
zig, wrote an article in the Jhmels Festscrift” which studied the religio- 
historical material and found that there can be found support for in- 
fant baptism in early times. | 


The second work that year was by the professor of New Testa- 
ment and-comparative religion at Leipzig, Wilhelm Johannes Leipoldt 
(1880- ), who wrote on early Christian baptism in the light of his- 
tory of religion.” He supports the article by Oepke, but is a little 
more cautious, saying that the statements of the New Testament con- 
cerning children give an atmosphere (Stimmung) in which one can 
very well imagine infant baptism.” On Jewish grounds, Christian 
baptism must be seen as the continuation of the Jewish proselyte bap- 
tism through John’s baptism.” In the Gentile churches, however, 
there is a clear, syncretistic influence as the Gentile Christians naturally 
have a tendency to understand the baptismal rite in their way—as a 
mystery. Leipoldt finds parallels to this view in the Hellenistic world, 
e:g., in the Eleusinian mystery. He states, however, that the leaders, the 
apostles, never accepted this foreign influence. 


The very next year there appeared a very thought-provoking 
work, using typical religio-historical style and argumentation, by the 
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Oriental philologist Richard Reitzenstein, professor of religion at 
Gottingen. He had previously produced works partly bearing upon 
our subject,” holding a generally Hellenistic, syncretistic view of Chris- 
tian baptism. Now he was spurred on by the studies of M. Lidzbarski in 
the Mandean religion, by his translation of their sacred scriptures and 
his discussion of this material to write this book on the historical back- 
ground of Christian baptism. His main idea is that the origin of 
Mandeism and Mandean baptism is to be found in the East, possibly 
Persia.”* It even seems to have some ancestry in India.” The mediator 
between the East and the Semitic West, i.e., Palestine, is the Mandean 
cult, which flourished in the region near Jordan, and whose influence 
is noticeable in John’s baptism and, accordingly, in the Christian rite 
of initiation.*® This is a brilliant work, full of keen observation, 
and hard to refute—if its presupposition is accepted. 


In the year 1937 there came a work by the noted New Testament 
scholar, Oscar Cullmann (1902- ), professor of New Testament at 
the University of Basel, and at the same time director of studies at 
l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, Paris. Cullmann tried in this 
French work to show traces of a baptismal formula in the New Testa- 
ment.” He asserts there that many instances of baptism have con- 
nected with them the question “what hinders,” ti kdluei, and according- 
ly conjectures that it is a trace of an early baptismal formula. This 
question in fixed form Cullmann parallels with Mark 10:14 and de- 
clares that it supports the argument for infant baptism. 


Later Cullmann also wrote a very important monograph on the 
doctrine of baptism in the New Testament.** In this work he tries to 
prove that the rite of baptism has its foundation in the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and again he strongly argues for infant bap- 
tism along the lines already presented in his work of 1937. 


Joachim Jeremias (1900- ), professor of theology at Got- 
tingen, is the New Testament scholar who has made it his task above 
all to defend infant baptism. His study of infant baptism and the early 
Church appeared in 1938." It is the strongest defense for the practice 
of infant baptism on the basis of examples from Hellenistic mystery re- 
ligions, Jewish proselyte baptism, and also archeological findings, in- 
cluding children’s tombs and inscriptions over them. He here discloses 
findings, often discarded too lightly by Baptists. 


However, the bomb fell in this field in 1943 when the highly es- 
teemed Swiss theologian Karl Barth (1886- ) wrote his work on 
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the teaching of the Church regarding baptism.” Originally a lecture 
delivered to Reformed theologians in Holland, this is an attack upon 
the practice of infant baptism in the Church as unbiblical and dangerous 
for the faith. His work was to cause a flood of answers; as a matter of 
fact, the majority of later works use his thesis as their starting point. 


In 1944 a well-balanced, solid study of the New Testament and its 
teachings on baptism was published by the Geneva professor, Franz 
J. Leenhardt. He has a fine understanding of the relationship of faith 
and baptism; however, in his last chapter he still defends infant bap- 
tism if it takes place in a believing Church. 


Karl Barth’s son Markus, a Reformed minister, has published 
one of the most voluminous studies ever written on the problem of bap- 
tism.™* Its title brings up the question, “Is baptism a sacrament?” and 
this problem he tries to answer as he very laboriously examines all the 
passages that bear on, or are supposed to bear on, baptism in the New 
Testament. His conclusion is that the New Testament does not know 
the sacrament in our modern understanding of it. Thus, he supports 
his father’s thesis. 


The last important work to be mentioned in this outline is that of 
the Berlin professor Johannes Scheider on baptism according to the 
New Testament.** Schneider claims that Karl Barth did not go far 
enough in drawing the logical conclusions for leaving the sacramental 
understanding of baptism behind. Schneider can find nowhere in the 
New Testament support for the doctrine of infant baptism. His view- 
point is not that of the average Baptist, however, for his definition 
of the ordinance leans more toward the sacramental than is usual in our 
typical Zwinglian tradition. 


This short survey shows that much serious study of baptism has 
been done on the Continent. We should attempt to avail ourselves of 
the fruits of this work in order to pursue a positive line of study, es- 
caping blind alleys already tried. 


1. Not to be confused with his son August Heilsbedeutung der Taufe im Neuen 

Wilhelm Hermann Paul Althaus (1888- Testament (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
), professor at Erlangen, who is 1897). 

the author of Was ist die Taufe? (Gét- 3. Althaus, Heilsbedeutung, p. 305. 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 4, M. Usteri, ‘‘Darstellung der Tauflehre 
1950). Zwinglis,’? Theologische Studien und 

2. Paul Althaus, Die historische und dog- Kritiken, 1882, pp. 205 £. ‘‘Oekolam- 
matische Grundlagen der Lutherischen ' pads Stellung zur Kindertaufe,’’ TSK, 
Taufliturgie (Hannover: Fische, 1893) ; 1883, pp. 155 f. ‘‘ Weitere Beitrage 
Dogmatische Begriindung der neutesta- zur Geschichte der Tauflehre der re- 
mentlichen Aussagen iiber die Taufe formierte Kirche,’’ TSK, 1883, pp. 
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Sakraments- und Tauflehre bei Bull- 
inger,’’ TSK, 1883, pp. 730 f. ‘‘Cal- 
vins Sakrament und Tauflehre, TSK, 
1884, pp. 417 f. ‘‘Die Stellung der 
Strassburger Reformatoren Bucer und 
Capito zur Tauffrage, TSK, 1884, pp. 
456 f, 


. Johannes Bornemann, Die Taufe Christi 


durch Johannes in der dogmatischen 
Beurteilung der christlichen Theologen 
der vier ersten Jahrhunderten (Leipzig, 
1890). 


. Wilhelm Brandt, ‘‘Onoma en de doops- 


formule in het Niewe Testament,’’ 
Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1891, pp. 565- 
601, 


Biblische ‘‘Im 


Namen,’’ p. 2. 


. Gustav Adolph Deissman, Die Neutesta- 


mentliche Formel ‘‘In Christo Jesu’’ 
(Marburg: Universitaitsbuchdruckerei R. 
Freidrich, 1892), part ii, pp. 70-136. 
part i, pp. 1-69, was apparently his 
unpublished thesis on the subject. 

Markus Barth, Die Taufe—ein 
Sakrament? (Ziirich: Evangelischer 
Verlag A. G. Zollikon, 1951), p. 187. 
Arthur Titius, Der Paulinismus unter 
dem Gesichtspunkt der Seligkeit, 1900. 


- Quoted from Charles de Beus, Le 


oudchristelijke doop (Haarlem: H. D. 
Tjeenk Willink & Zoon N. V., 1948), 
part ii, p. 2. 


Namen 
Jesu’’ Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und 


Ruprecht, 1903). 


. Vid. supra, nn. 6f. 
. Ibid., p. 127. 
. Loc. cit. 


Ibid. p. 253. 


. Ibid. p. 268. 
. Ibid., p. 276. 


- Hans Windisch, Taufe und Siinde im 


dltesten Christentum bis auf Origenes 
(Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1908). Al- 
so in 1929 article, ‘‘Zum Problem der 
Kindertaufe,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Neutesta- 
mentlichen Wissenschaft, vol. xxviii, 
where he advocates that baptism policy 
in the early Church was directed on- 
ly toward the adult. Possibly children 
from 7 years of age could be included. 

Albrecht Oepke, ‘‘Zur Frage nach dem 
Ursprung der Kindertaufe,’’ Ihmels 
Festscrift, ed. by R. Jelke (Leipzig: 
1928), pp. 84-100. Other articles by 
Oepke: ‘‘Urchristentum und Kinder- 
taufe,’’ Zeitschrift fiir Neutestament- 
lichen Wissenschaft, xxix (1930), 81- 
111. ‘‘Bapto, Baptizo,’’ Theologisches 
Worterbuch 1, (1933), 527-544, ‘‘Die 
Kindertaufe—eine Wunde unserer 
Kirehe?’’ Allegemeine Evangelisch Lu- 
therische Kirchen Zeitung, Vol. (1947) 
Wilhelm Johannes Leipoldt, Die ur- 
christliche Taufe im Lichte der Reli- 
gionsgeschichte (Leipzig: Druck von 
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Alexander Edelmann, 
Buchdrucker, 1928). 


Universitiits- 


. Ibid., p. 73. 
. This is, in the main, a repetition of Al- 


fred Seeberg, Die Taufe im Neuen 
Testament (Berlin and Hamburg: 
Gross-Lichterfelde, 1905). He seems to 
have created a school on this idea. For 
comparison, see Reitzenstein, Vorge- 
schichte, p. 388 (vid. infra). 

Richard Reitzenstein, Die Vorgeschichte 
der christlichen Taufe (Leipzig and 
Berlin: Verlag und Druck von B. C. 
Teubner, 1929). 

Reitzenstein, Die Hellenistischen My- 
sterienreligionen (Leipzig and Berlin: 
B. C. Teubner, 1910), (2nd ed. 1920, 
3rd ed. 1927); Poimandres (Leipzig: 
B. GC. Teubner, 1904, 2nd ed. 1922). 
Reitzenstein, Vorgeschichte der christ- 
lichen Taufe, pp. 156, 216, 249. 


Ibid., pp. 203-218. 
Ibid., pp. 176f. 188, 200, 225. 


Osear Cullman, ‘‘Les traces d’une 
formule baptismale dans le Nouveau 
Testament,’’?’ RHPR (1937), pp. 424 ff. 
This article was published in German 
in the first edition of his Urchristentum 
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Baptismal Hymns and Theological 
Restoration 


by JeRoLp J. Savory 


In a recent issue of The Baptist Quarterly, H. W. Trent makes 
a statement which is indicative of a growing concern for restoring 
theological content in the ordinance of believers’ baptism: 

There is a growing concern, especially among some of our younger men, 
that for too long now we Baptists have been sitting lightly upon the sacra- 
ments. . . . we have been inclined to make the sacraments man-centered 
rather than God-centered. . . . We must regain our perspective and re- 
gard the [rite of Baptism] as essentially indicative of what God has done 
and continues to do in Christ for man in the first place and how men re- 
spond in the second... 

In the Baptist denomination we have had an unfortunate lack of 
theological clarity both in our approach to believers’ baptism by im- 
mersion and in the hymns that we use in connection with the ordinance. 
One of the most conspicuous features of Baptist life in the past was 
the extensive collection of baptismal hymns to be used when performing 
the rite. A look at some of the hymnals used in Baptist churches 
from the mid-nineteenth century to the mid-twentieth century shows 
clearly that during the past fifty years such hymns have almost dis- 
appeared from use in our churches. Does this mean that we Baptists have 
neglected our heritage? Or could it mean that we are in need of a 
theological clarification of our position? It is my conviction that until 
we are ready to face this matter with theological honesty and historical 
perspective we will continue to deprive ourseives of what could be a 
most vital expression of our faith. 


I 
Although many of the hymns of our past are theologically mis- 
leading, there was at least an attempt to take a positive stand. The 
situation is far worse today, showing signs of an almost total neglect. 
Few books have been written on the theology of baptism and only a 
minimum of thought has been turned in this direction—and the hymns 
we use are indicative of our present state. 


‘ In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a host of writers filled 


JEROLD J. Savory, associate pastor of Emmanuel Baptist Church, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., first undertook this study of baptismal hymns as a seminary 
senior. He has prepared this article especially for this issue of Foundations. 
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our Baptist hymnals with baptismal hymns by the score. Slowly, these 
began to disappear until they are now nearly extinct, except for a rare 
revival of Adoniram Judson’s “Come, Holy Spirit, Dove Divine.” In 
fact, the section labeled “Baptism” in many of our present hymnals 
contains hymns which express little or nothing of the real meaning of 
believers’ baptism. Many of the most beautiful hymns we use have been 
borrowed from composers of other denominations. In one of the most 
popular hymnals used in Baptist churches,” there are only two bap- 
tismal hymns—one entitled “O God, Thy Summons Still Is Heard,’”* 
which only vaguely expresses the theological meaning of baptism, and 
another, ““Here Savior, We Would Come,” which not only lays total 
emphasis upon man’s initiative rather than God’s grace, but fails to ex- 
press any theological meaning beyond that of following the example 
of Jesus: | 


Here Savior, we would come, In Thine appointed way ; 
Obedient to thy high commands, Our solemn vows we pay. 


O bless this sacred rite, To bring us near to Thee; 
And may we find that as our day, Our strength shall also be.4 
Completely absent is any sense of unworthiness or need for redemption 
on man’s part beyond that of desiring added strength or a sentimental 
nearness to God. 


Strangely enough, a hymn by the Roman Catholic poet, Joyce 
Kilmer, has found its way into one of our Baptist hymnals: 
No longer of him be it said, 
“He hath no place to lay his head” ; 


In every land a constant lamp 
Flames by his small and mighty camp. 


There is no strange and distant place 
That is not gladdened by his face; 
And every nation kneels to hail 

The splendor shining through its veil. 


Imprisoned for his love of me 

He makes my spirit greatly free ; - 

And through my lips that uttered sin 
The King of Glory enters in.® 
This communion hymn expresses a view of the Lord’s Supper which 
gives a vivid image of the Roman Catholic doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. Here is one indication of what our lack of theological conviction 
has allowed to happen to our hymnals. When we are willing to sing a 
hymn expressing God’s being “imprisoned” in the bread of the Euchar- 
ist by which he “enters in” through our lips, there is something sadly 
missing from our Baptist witness concerning the ordinances. 
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II 


The present state is unfortunate, but it challenges us. Lest we 
ignore our heritage in accepting the challenge, let us consider some of 
the forgotten hymns of the past which may offer direction for our 
thinking. 


It is interesting that many of the older hymns, whether they em- 
phasize the sacramentum or “man-ward” side of baptism in man’s re- 
sponse, or the mysterium or “God-centered” stress upon God’s grace, 
frequently interpret baptism as: 1.) a past remembrance, 2.) a present 
experience and 3.) an anticipation of future hope. Often the hymns 
were accompanied by appropriate Scriptural references to lend Biblical 
interpretation to the poetry. 


When baptism as a past remembrance is emphasized, the hymn is 
often accompanied by such references as Romans 6, Gal. 2:20, 3:27 or 
Luke 24:49. Here the identification of the believer (and the congrega- 
tion, as is so often missing in our present interpretations) is with 
Jesus Christ in his death, burial and resurrection. The worshipper ex- 
periences forgiveness of sin and the gift of the Holy Spirit, involving 
a death of self and sin and a rebirth to new life. 

While in this liquid tomb surveying 
Emblem of the Savior’s grave... 


Fellowship with him possessing 
Let me die to earth and sin... . 


We sink beneath this mystic flood ; 

O bathe us in Thy cleansing blood ; 
We die to sin, and seek a grave 

With Thee beneath the yielding wave." 


With Joy we in his footsteps tread 
And would his cause maintain— 
Like him be numbered with the dead, 
And with him rise again.® 


View the rite with understanding 

Jesus’ grave before you lies 

Be enter’d at his commanding 

After his example rise.® 

Today, we might ask ourselves if we have lost this vital emphasis. 

Could it be that we have allowed the beauty of candlelight and songs 
of consecration to overshadow the less lovely truth that in baptism we 
are symbolically sharing in the suffering and death of our Lord? The 
believer’s acceptance of God’s call to discipleship places a radical de- 
mand upon him. It means a crown of thorns as well as a crown of life. 
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It means the sharing of suffering on the cross as well as the sharing 
in the hope of an open tomb. 


Thus, these early hymns suggest that baptism is an act of congre- 
gational worship, reminding the entire church as well as the baptized 
believer of the high cost of discipleship with Jesus Christ. It becomes 
a corporate confession of sin and redemption, preparing all believers 
for admission to the Lord’s Table in the ordinance of communion. 


Ill 


When baptism as a present experience is emphasized, such ref- 
erences as Acts 2 and 1 Cor. 12:12f. are often used. In these hymns, 
the stress is upon the identification of the believer with, and his in- 
corporation into, the fellowship of the forgiven and forgiving, the 
Body of Christ, the Church. 


Let earth and heaven our zeal record 
And Church’s witness bear 

That we to Zion’s mighty Lord 

Our full allegiance swear.?° 


His presence comes in fellowship 

And drives our fears away, 

When He commands, and strength imparts, 
We cheerfully obey." 


While in this sacred rite of thine 
We yield our spirits now 

Shine o’er the waters Dove Divine 
And seal the cheerful vow.!” 


Blest be the sign which thus reminds me 
Savior of thy love for me 

But more blest the love that binds me 
To this fellowship with thee.'* 

In The Baptist Hymn Book published in 1844 by William Climes 
Buck,“ there is a thrilling series of “baptismal hymns with texts” 
which offer a musical accompaniment to the entire ordinance. At the 
waterside, such texts as John 3:23 would be read: 


. . . John also was baptizing at Aenon near Salim, because there was 
much water there; and the people came and were baptized. . . . 


followed by a congregational response in song: 


Almighty Savior, here we stand 
Ranged by the water side 
Hither we come at thy command 
To wait upon thy bride. 
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Or they could use Acts 8:39: 


... and when they came up out of the water, the spirit of the Lord caught 
up Philip. ... 


followed by the singing of the hymn: 


Let plenteous grace descend on those 
Who, hoping in the word 

This day have publically declared 
That Jesus is their Lord. 


Then, following the baptism, such texts as Matt. 4:1 would be read: 
Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted 
by the devil. 

accompanied by the musical response: 


Never presume to think or say 

The stream has washed our sins away 
Never depend on what’s your own 
Nor trust to works nor duty done. 


How unfortunate it is that we have largely allowed the organ or 


the choir to replace congregational singing during the rite, thus losing 
much of the fervent spirit of participation that is evident in the older 


hymnals. 
IV 
Many of the older hymns are beautifully expressive of the be- 
liever’s looking forward to a future hope and a fullness of life. 


And as we rise with thee to live 

O, let thy holy spirit give 

The sealing unction from above 
The breath of life, the fire of love.'® 


With joy we in his footsteps tread 
And would his cause maintain— 
Like him be numbered with the dead, 
And with him rise and reign.’ 


All glory be to Him whose life 
For us was freely given 

Who aids us in this holy rite 

And makes us meet for Heaven 


Unfortunately, in spite of the numerous examples of rather good bap- 
tismal hymns we can find in the older books, the large bulk of the hymns 
tend to stress the importance of the mode rather than the uniqueness of 
the meaning of baptism by immersion. Also, it is regrettable that most 
of the hymns tend to emphasize the obedient act of man rather than the 
undeserved grace of God that has led the believer to the waters. None- 
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theless, there was at least an attempt to make music a meaningful part 
of baptism, a practice which seems to be lost today. 


Let us hope that the coming generation of Baptists will be inspired 
to join hands with the host of history who believed that church music 
should be a living partner of church belief. And, perhaps, as any new 
budding theologians of song appear on Baptist horizons, they might 
take some good advice from Oliver Holden, a hymn-writer and col- 
lector of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries who, in the 
preface to his Union Harmony of 1783, speaks a note with subtle humor 


and sound suggestion through the yellowed pages of Old English 
print: 


. . . the ancients made use of music . . . to express contrition, lamenta- 
tion, and confession—and the property of adapting music to those several 
subjects cannot be rationally doubted—yet as divine music on earth is 
an imitation of the blessed in heaven, a nearer resemblance may be found 
in the cheerful, than in the pensive key! 


We are challenged to take up where these men left off, for our 
historical climate has changed and new demands are placed upon us. 
Their language may be frequently archaic, demanding fresh inter- 
pretation, but their fervent spirit is greatly needed in the church today. 
But before such hymns can be written, we need to produce a theology of 
baptism which is clear enough to make our Baptist witness a voice of 
sound conviction in the life of the church of Jesus Christ. 


1. H. W. Trent, ‘‘Ourselves and the 
Ordinances,’’ The Baptist Quarterly, 
vol. xvii, no. 1, Jan. 1957. 


. Christian Worship—A Hymnal, (The 


8. Beddome. May be found in Psalmist 
with Supplement. 


9. Fawcett, ibid. 
10. From an English Baptist collection. 


to 


Judson Press, 1941). This hymnal was 

published jointly by American Bap- 

tists and the Disciples of Christ. 

Tbid., no. 449; tune: Serenity C. M., 

by Rolland W. Schloerb, 1893. 

4, Ibid., no. 450; tune Trentham S. M., 
Anonymous from Alexander Campbell’s 
Christian Hymn Book. 


5. Ibid., no. 305; tune: Sheltering Wing 
L. M., by Joseph Barnby. 


6. J. E. Giles. May be found in Psalmist 
with Supplement, 1853. 


7. Adoniram Judson. May be found in 
Stow and Smith, Psalmist with Music, 
1840. 


ad 


May be found in The Baptist Praise 
Book for Congregational Singing, 1871. 
11. Beddome. May be found in Psalmist 
with Supplement. 
12. 8. F. Smith, ibid. 
13. J. E. Giles. May be found in The Ser- 
wice of Song for Baptist Churches 1892. 
14, This hymnal may be found in the Bap- 
tist Historical Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


15. A, Judson. May be found in Psalmist 
With Supplement. 


16. Fellows, ibid. 
17, 8. F. Smith, May be found in The Bap- 


tist Praise Book for Congregational 
Singing, 1871. 
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REPRESENTATIVE HYMNALS USED IN THIS STUDY 
(arranged chronologically ) 


The Psalmist With Music, B. Stow and S. F. Smith, 1840—hymns by Judson, 
Beddome, Doddridge, Baldwin, and Bethune. 

The Psalms and Hymns of Dr. Watts, arranged by Dr. Rippon with Dr. Rippon’s 
Selection, 1843—hymns by Stennet, Bethune, Bedome, Baldwin, Judson, 
Fellows. 

Psalmist With Supplement, 1853—hymns by S. F. Smith, Baldwin, Fellows, Bed- 
dome, Judson, Fawcett, Ryland, Giles, Newton. 

The Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book (Baptist Edition), 1853—hymns by Smith, 
Bethune, Beddome, Ryland, Judson, Fellows, Giles. 

Baptist Hymn and Tune Book, arr. John Evans, 1871—hymns by Bethune, Bed- 
dome, Judson, Ryland, Smith, Fellows. 

The Baptist Praise Book For Congregational Singing, 1871—hymns by Bethune, 
Deck, Fellows, Giles, Daniel, Baldwin, Judson, Beddome, Smith, Ryland, 
Deacon, Saffery, Neale, Sigourney. 

The Baptist Hymn Book, arr. William C. Buck, 1844, 1871—hymns by Fellows, 
Smith, Deck, Judson, Giles, Beddoms, Bethune, Ryland, Saffery, Stennet. 
The Seventh Day Baptist Hymn Book, 1872—hymns by Judson, Baldwin, Brad- 

bury, Smith, Giles, Fellows, Daniel. 

The Baptist Hymnal for Church and Home, arr. Doane and Johnson, 1883—hymns 
by Judson, Smith, Baldwin, Bethune, Oliver, Fellows, Saffery, Ryland, Bed- 
dome, Giles, Deck. 

Hymns and Tune Book for use in Old School or Primitive Baptist Churches, 
Durand and Lester, 1886—hymns by Fawcett, Leland, Judson, Stennet, Ry- 
land, Beddome, Parkinson, Mason. 

The People’s Praise Book, Sanders and Lorimer, 1889—hymns by Deck, Dryden, 
Mason, Judson, Smith, Giles, Beddome, Bethune, Doddridge, Sigourney, 
Spurgeon. 

The Service of Song for Baptist Churches (used in Seventh-Day Baptist chapel in 
Madison University), 1892—hymns by Judson, Beddome, Smith, Baldwin, 
Bethune, Giles, Daniel, Saffery. 

National Baptist Hymnal, Boyd, 1903—hymns by Ryland, Smith, Spurgeon, Bed- 
dome, Judson, Willmarth, Rawson, Stennet. 

Baptist Hymn Book, 1911—hymns by Judson, Bethune, Smith, Giles, Ryland. 

The New Baptist Praise Book, Shepherd and Lawrence, 1914—hymns by Dodd- 
ridge, Judson, Baldwin, Bethune. 

The New Baptist Praise Book, 1922—hymns by Judson, Doddridge, Bethune. 


The New Baptist Hymn Book (prepared by Northern and Southern Baptist Con- 
ventions), 1926—hymns by Bethune, Judson, and Doddridge. 


Christian W orship—A Hymnal, prepared jointly by American Baptist Convention 
and Disciples of Christ), 1941—hymns by Schloerb and “Anonymous, from 
Alexander Campbell's Christian Hymn Book.” 


Also of. much help and interest to the reader of this article would ‘be- Bopticnal 
Harmonies on Baptismal H ymns by Edmond Turney, New York: Sheldon 
and Company, 1862. This is available, as are the rest of the above men- 
tioned books, in the Baptist Historical Library, Rochester, N. Y. 


Existentialism and the Christian. Faith» 


by GEorGE M. JoHNSON 


Existentialism is not to be equated with Christianity, nor is it in 
and of itself to be considered an opponent of Christianity. It may serve 
the cause of Protestantism under Kierkegaard, Roman Catholicism 
under Marcel, Judaism under Buber, Greek Orthodoxy under Berdyaev, 
mere religion under Jaspers, or atheism under Heidegger and Sartre. 
Although Kierkegaard may be considered the father of the existentialist 
movement, a large number of his present-day descendants know him 
not. He was intensely disturbed over the ice-box orthodoxy of the 
church to which everybody in Denmark belonged. It seemed to mean 
nothing and cost nothing to be a Christian; so-called Christians were 
actually basing their lives on non-Christian values. Kierkegaard’s chal- 
lenge was to show them the incongruity of their lives and their need of a 
vital commitment. His primary concern was not ontology or theology ; 
it lay rather “in what it means to exist as an individual before God. 
Nevertheless the phrase ‘before God’ is the clue that betrays Kierke- 
gaard’s implicit ontology.”” 

In the collapse of the individual and social structures much of 
modern life is being exposed for what it really is—meaninglessness. 
Millions are also aware of the fact that both Russia and the United 
States possess nuclear weapons adequate for annihilation of each other. 
This is no time for meaningless existence, but a time for true existential 
concern. This concern is now manifesting itself in two major 
movements. 

The first of these movements is in the direction of God and reli- 
gion, evidenced not only by a host of “peace of mind” cultists but by 
the thousands manifesting a real hunger for God. All major denomina- 
tions have experienced something of value in this modern movement. 
But religion in general has also received new life throughout the world; 
revived oriental religions are making it all the more difficult for Chris- 
tianity on foreign soils. Existential thinking and commitment i is taking 
place, solidifying the positions of both God and Baal. 

~The second movement is in the direction of an awakened human- 
ism, spurred to new life by the atheistic existentialism of Heidegger 
and Jean-Paul Sartre. If life situations are demanding commitment and 


GrorcE M. JOHNSON, professor of Christian theology at Central Baptist 


Theological Seminary, has written this article as a result of a recent study 
of existentialism. 
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if Christ the Lord is not the object of absolute commitment, then man 


must turn toward his fellow man or he must turn inward toward 
himself. 


What Do We Mean By Existentialism? 

First of all, it is a way of thinking. It is “concerned” thinking in 
which the person is genuinely and personally involved as a participant 
instead of a spectator, as a quarterback on the field instead of a neutral 
observer in the grandstand. Christianity, by its very nature, is neces- 
sarily existential. The possibility and the need of an existentialist ap- 
proach to Christianity can be seen in the plight of a man who is under 
deep conviction of sin and recognizes that he himself is helpless to 
overcome his sin. The cry of his heart is, ‘Can I find forgiveness for 
my sin?” The message of the Gospel becomes “like cool water to a 
thirsty soul,” a matter of life and death to him. Though he may have 
intellectual doubts about the Bible, the church and Christianity in gen- 
eral, because of his dire need for inward peace and right relations with 
the Lord, he will throw himself upon the mercy of the Lord and dis- 
cover in that moment the forgiveness that is found in Christ. 

An entirely different approach to the problem of forgiveness can 
be taken by a philosophy of religion student who is making a study 
of “the psychology of forgiveness.” Facing no sense of need of Christ 
in his own soul, he may arrive at the conclusion that any person is for- 
given if he thinks that he is forgiven, since man’s problem of sin is 
merely one of psychological adjustment. 

The first man entered into a relationship with the living Christ 
and found forgiveness; the second reaffirmed his opinion that forgive- 
ness is needed only for the psychologically immature. The former en- 
gaged in existential decision, the latter in intellectual investigation. The 
approach of the two men toward the problem of forgiveness was radi- 
cally different. Bultmann uses the word Fragestellung (literally, the 
putting of the question) to indicate that the very manner in which a 
question is put will determine the kind of answer. The first man ex- 
perienced “forgiveness” because he sought it with his whole being; 
the second man experienced “investigation concerning forgiveness” 
and nothing more. Kierkegaard had observed that the church of his 
day lacked not only commitment to Christ but a commitment really to 
investigate as well. The emphasis in our own scientific and rationalistic 
age upon the cognitive function of reason to the neglect of vital in- 
terpersonal relationships and experiential knowledge is now being bal- 
anced by the existentialist movement with its emphasis upon the latter. 
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This “concerned thinking” is usually associated with crises, though 
not necessarily so, but it must be associated with commitment to that 
which is ultimate for a person’s life. Gabriel Marcel, the Roman Catho- 
lic existentialist, explains that only when one encounters real crises 
like death, suicide or betrayal can he hope to experience the “dizziness” 
which is “‘a positive condition of all metaphysical thought worthy of the 
name ;” only when living at the brink of fascination of the abyss and of 
the void do you approach real existence. A lover of Christ cannot help 
remarking that brinkmanship of this sort, if it fails to turn toward 
Christ, falls into the abyss! 

In the second place, existentialism is a science of ontology dealing 
primarily with the structure of human existence. Man is more than 
mere intellect and more than a bundle of sensations; emotions are in- 
volved in everything of real concern. What is the ontological structure 
of the human psyche, and how is it related to the Being of God and 
to being in general? This appropriately can be called “experiential 
metaphysics,”” of which Heidegger presented the greatest and earliest 
comprehensive analysis in his Sein und Zeit (Being and Time, 1926). 

Fundamental to existentialism is its distinction between essence 
and existence with priority being assigned to existence. Sartre calls 
this “the first principle of existentialism” ;* he explains by saying that 
“man first of all exists” and that at a later time, after he becomes some- 
thing, he can define himselfi—“to begin with he is nothing.” It is ap- 
parent here that Sartre would be totally unconcerned about problems 
of the creation or origin of man. Tillich calls attention to the fact that 
“all the existentialists” are in revolt against “Hegel’s basic error”— 
essentialism.* 

Of great concern to existentialism is the problem of freedom. The 
radical differences that are found among the proponents of personalism 
are seen also in existentialism on this subject. For example, Sartre and 
Marcel, both Frenchmen, are at opposite poles—for Sartre “freedom is 
a form of negation,” while for Marcel “freedom is a form of affirma- 
tion.”* The only point we wish to make is that, although all existen- 
tialists are agreed on some issues, they are at opposite poles upon a host 
of others. 

The outstanding method of portraying existential existence is by 
description of life situations in parables, stories and drama, evidently 
because it is these media that arouse men to action. It is also true that 
ordinary description is quite inadequate to convey a multitude of-ex- 
periences such as the taste of a pomegranate, the beauty of a gorgeous 
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sunset, the love of a mother or the death of a dearest friend. 


If we think of existentialism as a way of thinking we could speak 
about Christian, Catholic or even atheistic existentialism, based on the 
different ways in which the nature of the Ultimate, or the Ground of 
Being, is conceived. But if existentialism is considered from the aspect 
of the ontological structure of man and of the relationships of that 
structure to our fellow man and to God, then it would be as wrong to 
speak about Christian versus humanistic or atheistic existentialism as 
it would be to talk about Christian versus atheistic anatomy. All exis- 
tentialists should be able to achieve a high degree of correlation in their 
thinking concerning the ontological structure of man himself and also 
of man in relationship to man, but it becomes apparent that ethical pre- 
suppositions create divergencies regarding man’s relationships. 

We can expect still greater differences when the ontological struc- 
ture of man is related to that which is ultimate. At this point Heidegger 
and Sartre find “Nothing,” Buber finds God, Barth finds “the God who 
is revealed in the person of Jesus Christ,” while Tillich finds “the God 
beyond God.” Apparently we can be more scientific and detached when 
we analyze our own structure, and become more existential (religious, 
committed) when we deal with that which is ultimate. This is unavoid- 
able. Even a man like Jaspers, who has a religious zeal toward his 
transcendent ground of being, also has a religious zeal against the 
Christian faith when he concludes: “We must abandon the religion 
of Christ, that sees God in Christ and bases the doctrine of salvation 
on an idea of sacrifice found in Deutero-Isaiah and applied to 
Christ. ...”° It is impossible for a Christian to be neutral on this issue; 
but then, neither can an existentialist be neutral! 


Contributions to Christian Thought 


The cause of Christ has been and is being benefited in several ways 
by the existentialist movement. We mention but a few. 


1. The seriousness of life itself is reaffirmed. “I know your works, 
that you are neither hot nor cold. Would that you were either cold or 
hot. So because you are lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I am about 
to spew you out of my mouth” (Rev. 3:15f., Centenary Translation). 
Does this not indicate that the Lord prefers coldness to lukewarmness 
as the lesser of two evils? Even as the rigors of Egypt developed a 
vigorous Israel, fiery persecutions by pagans have tempered the Church. 
We neéd not fear so much for the cause of Christ in East Germany, 
Russia or China as we should be concerned about our own complacency 
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and gloating satisfaction in our inflated budgets and expanded mem- 
berships. Existentialism is demonstrating remarkable virility, chal- 
lenging the Church to concerned action as proof of its faith. Exis- 
tentialism’s concern for the serious life situations of millions of peo- 
ple is goading and awakening the Church in respect to its apathy. 
Evidence of the Church’s new life is its widespread reappraisal of its 
own nature, its mission and its ministry. 


2. Existentialism’s stress on “anxiety” is helping mankind to 
become aware of its finitude. Such awareness does not logically lead 
toward God, but since the Christian faith is concerned about teaching 
the finitude of man the cause of truth is enhanced. The anxiety of the 
existentialist is a vital point of contact for the proclamation of Augus- 
tine’s biblical insight : “Thou hast formed us for thyself and our hearts 
are restless till they find rest in thee.” 


3. Existentialism points up the necessity for every person to be 
and to become a real person in and of himself, being willing to be dif- 
ferent from the crowd. These words remind us of other words uttered 
by Paul: “Hast thou faith? Have it to thyself before God!” (Rom. 
14:22). Our age of conformity has gone too far; our Christian youth 
are, according to some recent surveys, saying that they believe that 
certain things are sinful but yet doing them because of the pressure of 
conforming to the crowd. Undoubtedly this has been a problem for the 
Church in all ages but in this day of mass communications even the 
three-year-old youngsters throughout the country sing the same catchy, 
captivating liquor and tobacco commercials. Even as the social and 
recreational patterns of our Christian youth are affected by the pattern 
of “the world” so their morals and ethics are subjected to tremendous 
pressures. It is no idle question to ask, “Is the Church influencing the 
world as much as the world is influencing the Church?” 

The Church is being challenged to exercise a prophetic ministry 
and to instill in the hearts of the young a Daniel-like courage to meet 
anti-Christian movements. Existentialists have taken a bold stand con- 
cerning the dictum, “Be yourself and act responsibly.” For this em- 
phasis the Church should be grateful. 

4. The exposition of the significance of authentic interpersonal 
relations is a valuable contribution made by Heidegger. After vividly 
showing the error of treating and using other people as “things,” he 
portrays the tragedy of depersonalization whereby a person reduces 
himself to the status of a “thing” by subjecting himself unauthentically 
into another das Mann (impersonal use; neuter). The framework. de- 
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veloped by Heidegger is superb for showing the demands of agapé. 


Too many Christians assume that the new convert will automati- 
cally, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit alone, become the kind of 
person that he ought to be. Our growing sense of responsibility in the 
area of Christian education is a refutation of this error, but the methods 
and content of Christian education need constant reévaluation. It is at 
this point that we can profitably restudy the goal of what a mature 


Christian person ought to be in the light of Heidegger’s analysis of 
authentic existence. 


5. It is not necessary to accept the demythologizing process of 
Bultmann to recognize that he has rendered a positive service to the 
Church in his analysis of existential language in the New Testament. 
Since God’s revelation in Scripture will always be basic in the mes- 
sage of the Church, it is imperative that every insight into the nature 
and usage of language should be utilized for authentic exegesis. Al- 
though it is not a twentieth-century discovery that the language of the 
Scripture has existential significance, the demonstration of the extent 
to which it is existential is a healthy corrective to dispassionate 
orthodoxy. 


6. Tillich’s threefold analysis of estrangement as unbelief, hubris 
(self-elevation of man into the sphere of the divine), and concupiscence” 
is a work for which even the fundamentalists ought to thank the Lord. 
Here is rare insight into what is wrong with man. Even as the accurate 
diagnosis of disease is fundamental to remedial medicine, so a keen 
delineation of sin is essential to the well being of the people of God. 
Many a man has failed to realize how sick he has been. The Church of 
which we are a part is not without sin because we are in it, and it now 
appears that hubris has eaten its way into our vitals and we do not 
realize how sinful we are. It is not necessary to agree with Tillich in his 
definitions of sin or his concept of an “upward” fall of man; but his 
analysis of estrangement, if estrangement is interpreted as sin, gives 
the Church new insights into its state of health. Tillich should be ap- 


preciated for his diagnosis. But is it his responsibility to effect the 
cure? 


7. The greatest area for what might be termed scientific research 
concerns the ontological structure of man himself. God places no pre- 
mium upon ignorance. Existentialism is making a major contribution 
in the study of man as man. The relevance of truth in this area to 
Christianity need not be argued. 
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8. Arthur Cochrane undoubtedly has good company when he 
states that Sartre is the most consistent existenialist, although an 
atheist, and thereby he (Sartre) is making a contribution, negatively, to 
Christianity. Sartre is proving beyond any shadow of doubt that 
ontology is not an adequate basis for Christianity. He can roam through 
all of its intricate trails and never once discover God. Heidegger can 
do the same. The God whom Jaspers finds is a vague power revealing 
itself in a manner antithetical to Christ. The Church, therefore, has a 
right to look with apprehension upon “the God beyond God” and the 
“ontologically-based” interpretation of Jesus the Christ as taught by 
Tillich. 

Weaknesses and Hindrances of Existentialism 


1. Existentialism as such has no pathway to God. One cannot dis- 
sect the ontological structure of man and find God any more than he 
can dissect the body and find love. It is the wrong place to look. But if 
a man has already come to know God, he is able to see his footprints 
even in the clouds. Existentialism, like personalism, will run off in 
many directions just as soon as any decision is made regarding the 
ultimate. Heidegger’s resolve (faith, in common terminoiogy) has no 
Christ or even a God toward which to point. Who can deny that Hei- 
degger, and in like manner Sartre, is a thoroughly committed exis- 
tentialist? If Sartre, as one of the most consistent existentialists, finds 
“Nothing,” while Buber finds God and Tillich finds “the God beyond 
God”—and the intelligence of any one of the three can hardly be denied 
—what is the point of departure? Why does not the “existential on- 
tology” point toward God? It does if you believe in him as does Buber, 
but it does not if your Ultimate is “Nothing,” “the God beyond God” 
or something else. It ought to be apparent that being an existentialist 
does not logically lead a man toward God. 

From a Christian perspective it also becomes apparent that exis- 
tentialism does not logically lead a man toward Christ. The movement 
itself is new; most of the books in the field have been published in the 
1950’s. Undoubtedly we shall see the movement spread to other cultures 
in which Christianity is an almost imperceptible minority. Are Chris- 
tians to believe, as Tillich indicates, that all existential concern is never- 
theless an advancement of God’s kingdom? Is it not possible for a man 
or a movement among men to be existentially concerned against as well 
as toward the kingdom of God? The passing of another decade or two 
will give us a better perspective on existentialism so that, in the mean- 
time, a young theologian would be wiser to hold to the “Jesus Christ” 
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of twenty centuries of experience than the “Jesus who became the 
Christ” of this decade. Furthermore, the lack of relevance of the mes- 
sage of the Church to many of our problems can be traced to our own 
laziness, ignorance and sin rather than to a misunderstanding of the 
person of Jesus Christ, although the latter is also always a possibility. 


2. Existentialism has a preoccupation with the negative. The title 
of Arland Ussher’s book, Journey Through Dread (1955), is emblem- 
atic. If hope in Christ is not assured, if ultimate victory for the king- 
dom of Christ is not believed or if at the end of our seventy or more 
years of estrangement, we attain the potential of “nothingness” as we 
come to the “brink of the abyss”—then existentialism is, from a Chris- 
tian perspective, a philosophy of despair. But such a title is not com- 
plimentary. Sartre, therefore, would point out how glorious and noble 
his system is because “this theory alone is compatible with the dignity 
of man, it is the only one which does not make man into an object.’”* 
In the name of being realistic about this estranged world he could argue 
that it is foolish to call his philosophy one of despair, because his 
philosophy is facing the actual conditions of existence. 

Even if existentialism is not called a philosophy of despair, its 
defenses against despair are seriously impaired. As one faces non-being, 
the ‘courage to be” drives him back only to his own inner resources, un- 
less he already has the power of the New Being really working within 
him. For those who are not in Christ there can easily be discovered an 
inadequacy of inner resources to meet the militant forces of evil, 
despair, estrangement, anxiety, annihilation, death and nothingness 
which are so prominently featured. Against such odds the man in 
Christ can find sufficient grace and strength, but for the man who is not 
in Christ there is real danger of despair. The transition from the 
“courage to take death into one’s self” to suicide is made easier by 
existentialism. 

3. Existentialism is an inadequate foundation for the Christian 
faith. Tillich is attempting in his Systematic Theology to interpret 
Christianity in an existential framework. His strength is in his ontol- 
ogy; his weakness is in his theology. Time will be needed to test the 
system, but the Christian Church cannot remain unconcerned when it 


is told that neither the body nor the soul of Jesus was literally resur- 


rected.® Corresponding: to this denial is, of course, a vitiated doctrine 
of the return of Christ. The plain teachings of the Word-of God now 
are being demythologized (Bultmann) and deliteralized (Tillich) to 
‘he place where an ordinary intelligent Christian seems totally unable 
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to grasp its truth until he has been given the “existential key” by the 
High Priest of a strangely docetic Christ. 

The Ontological Theology of Paul Tillich is a book which repre- 
sents R. Allan Killen’s doctoral work under the guidance of G. C. 
Berkouwer, professor of theology at the Free University of Amster- 
dam. The great value of the book is its demonstration of the inade- 
quacy of Tillich’s ontology as a base for theology. Many keen insights 
and arguments lead to his five-point conclusion: ‘The weak points in 
his [Tillich’s] theological system are: A God who is not a person, and 
therefore who cannot really love or be loved, a Christ who is only a 
deified man and therefore cannot offer any substitutionary sacrifice for 
man’s sins, a revelation which is entirely existential and therefore can- 
not offer truth that has any eternal certainty and duration, an eschatol- 
ogy which suggests a union of man who is personal and self-conscious 
with an impersonal power, and which therefore fails to offer the hope 
of a conscious existence and communion with God in the life to come, 
and knowledge and truth which are dynamic and changing and there- 
fore leave man in the hopelessness of relativism and everlasting un- 
certainty.’”"° To appreciate his conclusion it is of course necessary to 
study his arguments. However, it is necessary to question whether or 
not Tillich’s ontology can be an adequate base for Christian theology. 

4. Existentialism of this era fails to take seriously the revelation 
given in the Scripture because it considers the Word of God as a sec- 
ondary source when compared with ontology itself. When an onto- 
logical framework is first established and then Christian terminology 
is interpreted in terms of that ontology, the final result is a Chris- 
tianized ontology instead of biblical Christianity. One of the most pro- 
found books of this decade in the field of biblical theology, Jesus Christ 
the Risen Lord by Floyd V. Filson, states that “the conviction has 
grown among many Christian scholars that we cannot do justice either 
to historical truth or to Christian concern without using the approach 
which biblical theology supplies.’”"* Using this approach, the Church 
throughout the world in all ages, Roman Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, has believed in and worshipped a risen Lord. The risen Lord is the 
keystone of Christianity, a fact admirably set forth in Filson’s book. 
It would be far easier to blend oil and water than to reconcile the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ as set forth by Filson and by historic Chris- 
tianity with the ontological version of Tillich in which neither the 
body nor soul of Jesus was raised. This irreconcilability reveals the 
significance or insignificance assigned to the revelation given in the 
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Scripture. For the one the testimony of the Word of God is primary ; 
for the other the Scripture needs to be reinterpreted in terms of on- 
tology. Someone could well ask, “Whose ontology?” since ontology 
is philosophical and metaphysical, and varies from philosopher to 
philosopher. 

Ontology, like cosmology or anthropology, is important but none 
of the three ought ever be used as a foundation for theology. When so 
used the tail wags the dog. 

5. Existentialism appears to be woefully weak in handling the 
problem of creation. For Sartre, existence is the important thing, not 
being ; he just assumes man as here, failing completely to face the prob- 
lem of the origin of man because then he would have to get into the 
problem of being. Tillich will not ask the question: ‘““Did God exist prior 
to the universe?” He affirms that “the question of the existence of God 
can be neither asked nor answered. If asked, it is a question about that 
which by its very nature is above existence, and therefore, the answer 
—whether negative or affirmative—implicitly denies the nature of God. 
It is as atheistic to affirm the existence of God as it is to deny it. God 
is being-itself, not a being.” 

Tillich, therefore, informs us that the transcendence of God as 
historically interpreted is a mere “spatial symbol” and that “the mean- 
ing of the spatial symbols for the divine transcendence is the possible 
conflict and the possible reconciliation of infinite and finite freedom.”* 
Are we to conclude that being-itself and the universe are co-eternal ? 
Can the Church thus elevate matter ? 

6. Existentialism, according to Tillich, repudiates the concept 
of the eternal manifestation of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
The pre-existent Logos is reduced to a symbol. Tillich’s language on 
this issue is clear: “At this point it seems necessary to warn against a 
literalism which takes pre-existence and post-existence as stages in a 
transcendent story of a divine being which descends from and ascends 
to a heavenly place. Descending and ascending are spatial metaphors 
indicating the eternal dimension in the subjection of the bearer of the 
New Being to existence and in the victory of the bearer of the New 
Being over existence.’””* 

7. Existentialism characteristically finds God, if it finds him at 
all, in the crises of life. There is some truth in existentialism, but its 
truth is partially that of the wartime cliché, “There are no atheists in 
the foxholes.” The quiet voice of the Holy Spirit in regular daily living 
seems to be neglected. Elijah’s experience of the presence and leader- 
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ship of Jehovah was in the still, small voice rather than in the powerful 
wind that rent the mountains, or the earthquake or fire. These latter, 


we must confess, make a greater appeal to the existentialist, than the 
quiet inner voice. 


Can it be assumed that in the real crises of life men inevitably meet 
God? Any experienced pastor can tell about so-called “deathbed con- 
versions”—where death did not occur and later there was no evidence 
whatsoever of a commitment of any kind. Would Heidegger or Sartre 
agree that the G.I. met God “head on” as he dived into the foxhole? 
Some G.I.’s did, of course, but what about the rest? Did they meet their 
transcended selves, or the devil, or das Nichtige? Wartime living, filled 
with an unusual number of harrowing experiences, can lead a Christian 
into a deeper walk with God at the same time that it leads a playboy 


into a devil-may-care, unauthentic existence of “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die.” 


8. Even if existentialism attempts to be thoroughly Christian it 
can examine the work of the Holy Spirit himself im us but it cannot 
examine the atonement accomplished for us. The latter is the work of 
God in Christ; no human existentialism can delineate that. 


Theology, then, is not going to be content with merely answering 
questions raised by ontology or existential philosophy. It is going to 
want to ask some questions, too. 
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SERMON- MAKING: 


A Missing Theological Facet in Preaching 


by Rotanp E. TuRNBULL 


No Christian minister of my acquaintance ever forgets to include 
the incarnation, the crucifixion or the resurrection of Jesus Christ in 
his preaching program. But the question is here raised: Are these suf- 
ficient to a full presentation of our faith? 


When laymen ask, as they should and will, “What happened after 
the resurrection?” we ministers answer quickly (and perhaps glibly), 
“Why, the ascension of Christ and the coming of the Holy Spirit.” 
Without these two Christologically significant events, the Christian 
movement, as we understand it, would never have gotten under way. 


But ask yourself: When did I last preach on either of these two 
facets of the Gospel? And especially the ascension? Being curious, I 
recently took the trouble to ask the following questions by postcard of 
the American Baptist Convention ministers of Iowa and Illinois: 


1. May 15, 1958 was Ascension Day in the Christian calendar. Did 
you preach on this or a relevant topic on the nearest Sunday? Yes? 
No? 
2. May 25, 1958 was Pentecost Sunday in the Christian calendar. Did 
you preach on this topic, the Holy Spirit, or something relevant? Yes? 
No? 


Iowa received 180 of these postcards, and 87 were returned (48%). 
27 had preached on the ascension (31%); 59 had preached on Pen- 
tecost (68%). Illinois received 260 postcards, and 102 were returned 
(39%). 29 had preached on the ascension (28%) ; 58 had preached on 
Pentecost (57%). This was not so big a gap as I had feared, yet these 
few, far from conclusive statistics do point up the fact that the ascen- 
sion seems to be a neglected facet of our doctrinal preaching. 


Still curious, I than turned to the books and was also surprised 
in this area. Having occasion to visit the Divinity School of Drake 
University (Disciples) in Des Moines, Ia., and also Northern Baptist 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, I found that the first school had no 
entries for the ascension in its catalog, and the second had two! (To be 
fair, however, articles on the ascension were to be found in all the 
standard works: New Schaff-Herzog, Hastings, etc.) Even that latest 
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theological book from Baptist pens, Great Themes in Theology, omits 
to mention the ascension except by referring indirectly to Christ 
“... seated on the right hand of God,” on p. 214. 


With curiosity still unsatisfied, I turned to the grass roots teacher 
of all our theology, our hymn book Christian Worship, (Judson Press) 
and discovered twelve hymns which deal directly or indirectly with the 
ascension : 

Crown Him with Many Crowns 

All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
Immortal Love, Forever Full 

I Know that My Redeemer Liveth 

Look Ye Saints, the Sight is Glorious 

Ye Servants of God Your Master Proclaim 
Praise My Soul the King of Heaven 
Rejoice, the Lord is King 

Fairest Lord Jesus 

O Could I Speak the Matchless Worth 
Hark, Ten Thousand Harps and Voices 
Savior, Blessed Savior, Listen While We Sing 


This was more than I expected and encouraged me. 


But why the paucity of preaching on this theme? Could we not en- 
ter a plea for Ascension Day, along with Pentecost, to be restored to our 
preaching schedules just as surely as Christmas, Good Friday and 
Easter? Maybe the theologians and professors of preaching have not 
managed to bridge the gap between an intelligent theology and the ef- 
fective preaching of that theology, especially in this area of the as- 
cension. In an attempt to help my own work in this field and extend 
a helping hand to others, I have gathered a few ideas and suggestions. 


The most obvious place to begin is in the New Testament, and 
here is a list of Scripture (R.S.V.) which will bear close study: 


“|. . the Lord Jesus .. . was taken up into heaven” (Mark 16:19). 
“ . . he parted from them, and was carried up into heaven” (Luke 24:51 


and n.). 

. he was lifted up...” (Acts 1:9). 

“Being therefore exalted at the right hand of God .. .” (Acts 2:33). 
. Jesus, whom heaven must receive .. .” (Acts 3:20f.). 

“God exalted him at his right hand .. .” (Acts 5:31). 

‘“‘*When he ascended on high. . .’” (Eph. 4:8). 

“. . God has highly exalted him . . .” (Phil. 2:9). 

“. . . taken up in glory” (1 Tim. 3:16). 

“. . . if we endure, we shall also reign with him .. .” (2 Tim. 2:12). 


. a great high priest who has passed through the heavens. . .” (Heb. 
4:14). 
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. . exalted above the heavens” (Heb. 7:26). 


. seated at the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in heaven” 
(Heb. 8:1). 


The reading of these texts, in their contexts, will raise many questions. 


Let me attempt some answers for the practical discipline of preach- 
ing. For example: How shall we think of Christ’s body in the light of 
the ascension? Must Acts 1:9 be taken literally in physical terms, or 
could we link 1 Cor. 15:40-52 with this event and define in terms of 
Paul’s words, “It is sown a physical body, it is raised a spiritual body” ? 
It seems obvious from several Scriptures (Luke 24:36, John 20:19, 
26) that the risen Christ had the ability to appear and disappear or, if 
you like, to materialize and de-materialize. His resurrected body was 
not subject to physical limitations; it was a body that was the perfect 
instrument of the spirit as ours at present is not. We might go further 
and say that, while it seemed the same fleshly body to human eyes, in 
reality it was not, much as two pieces of metal may appear similar but 
one may be magnetized and possessed of power unsuspected until ex- 
perienced. In the Gospels we see two movements beyond our ordinary 
perception: from the seen to the unseen (Luke 24:31) and from the 
unseen to the seen (Luke 24:36). Was the ascension the last of such 
movements? 

For the preacher this could develop into a sermon of appeal to 
higher Christian discipline and ethics. What shall we do with our 
bodies? Asceticism is not much of a temptation today, but profligacy is. 
Pamper yourself—let go and take it easy—indulge the flesh! But we 
feel the pull of the unseen. The goal of the Christian is likeness to 
Christ: “we shall be like him. . .” (1 John 3:2). Does this apply only 
to our spirits, or also to the body? 


“T believe in the resurrection of the body,” says the Apostles’ 
Creed. The ascension suggests clues as to the nature of that resur- 
rected body. And the implication is clear: “And every one who thus 
hopes in him purifies himself as he is pure” (1 John 3:3). Christianity 
has high hopes for the human body, and not only for the spirit. 

For the flute is not the player 
And the player not the flute; 
Both together make the music, 
Either marred and all is mute. 

Again, consider the relation of the ascension to Pentecost. Some 
Bible scholars suggest that these two events might well be looked upon 
as one, but let us here discuss them as two events. It would seem evident 
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from the words of Jesus that he anticipated not only resurrection but: 
ascension. How else can we make sense of his words to the disciples :” 
“Then what if you were to see the Son of man ascending where he was 
before?” (John 6:62), and these, “I go to him who sent me” and 
“Where I am you cannot come” (John 7 :33f.) ? 


In the Fourth Gospel we also have the prophecy of Pentecost but 
the reason for its delay is attributed to the fact that “Jesus was not yet 
glorified” (John 7:39). With this we could connect the further words 
of Jesus: “Yet a little while, and the world will see me no more. . .”. 


(John 14:19) and “... 1am leaving the world and going to the Father”’ 
(John 16:28). 


The preacher can find an abundance of scriptural material on this 
relationship with preachable implications. There is the assurance that 
God is working to a plan. Pentecost awaits the ascension. Waiting is 
always difficult, and we humans would fain rush God into precipitate 
action. This whole relationship suggests patience with God and each 
other. There are two words in the original New Testament language 
for “hour,” chronos and kairos, which have significance for this idea. 
The first speaks of measured time or duration, the second of the time 
of opportunity and fulfillment." 


An excellent text dealing with this relationship is Acts 2:33: 
“Being therefore exalted at the right hand of God, and having received 
from the Father the promise of the Holy Spirit, he [Jesus] has poured 
out this which you see and hear.” As an expository unit one could take 
the entire section beginning at Acts 2:22 and ending at v. 36. 


Again, consider the ascension and the present activity of our 
Savior. John’s Gospel suggests that he is still the prophet, not in the 
limited sense of foretelling the future but in the sense of speaking to 
contemporary needs. This he does via the agency of the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of the ascended Christ. “Sin... righteousness .. . judgment 
... guidance” (John 16:8-14)—these are major notes in the program 
of the prophet. The homiletic value of this passage can be appropriated 
as we see that through the Holy Spirit new truth will be revealed and 
application of old truths unfolded. “He will guide you into all the 
truth. . .” (John 16:13). 


The Letter to the Hebrews says that Jesus “always lives to make 
intercession for them” (Heb. 7:25). The ascended Christ is also our 
priest. What hope and comfort are here! In the days of his flesh, Jesus 
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said, “I will not leave you desolate.” (John 14:18). Now we are not 
left to our own strength or weakness; in prayer we are not vainly trying 
to pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps but grasping the hand of 
Omnipotence. 


Put together Heb. 4:14, 7:25, 8:1 and 9:24, and the priestly 
work of the ascended Christ takes on very practical meaning for the 
sorely pressed Christian.’ This trilogy of sermons could conclude with 
one on the King of Kings. Expound Eph. 1:15-23, or 1 Pet. 3:22 
with perhaps Psalm 24, prophetic of this event, read as the Old Testa- 
ment Lesson. “Who is this King of glory?” “The Lord of hosts, He 
is the King of glory!” In days of uncertainty and fear, our congrega- 
tions need to know that the ascended Christ is King now. As Donald 
G. Miller puts it, “The church’s courage is sustained through the 
knowledge that she is fighting a battle which is already won.’” 


Man today is inclined to have a shrinking ego in an expanding 
universe. How can we restore his proper perspective? The exalted 
Christ is a theme to do it. The Hebrew idea of a local Messianic prince 
has given way to the larger concept of an invisible Master in heaven 
who directs the history of the world and has the keys to the future. 


And finally, think of the hereafter in the light of the ascension. 
How near is heaven? How should we we conceive of it in modern 
terms? In addition to Acts 1:9, consider the implications of the martyr- 
dom of Stephen. “He (Stephen) . . . gazed into heaven and saw the 
glory of God, and Jesus standing at the right hand of God” (Acts 
7:55). Some interpreters will take these words literally ; others will ex- 
plain them in psychological terms saying that spiritual realities must be 
spoken of in human terms. However, the text would suggest that 
heaven was visible to a man in a certain state,—“full of the Holy 
Spirit,” and to a man witnessing (literally “martyr”) for Jesus Christ. 
Too long have we assumed heaven to be far distant. 


The Scriptural idea of heaven is not that of a little child, a region plac- 

ed far away above the bright sky and beyond the distant stars, but rather 

that of a spiritual world shrouded from us for the present by the veil 

_ of matter, and yet so thinly separated that a moment may roll away the 

es covering and disclose the world of realities which lies be- 
nd. 


Some helpful preaching material for this can be found in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible (Abingdon, 1954) vol. 9, p. 24, and Paul S. Minear, 
Christian Hope and the Second Coming, (Westminster, 1954) ch. 8. 
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For the comfort of our bereaved we may declare that heaven is 
not a matter of celestial geography but understood better by the lines 
of Francis Thompson: 

Not where the wheeling systems darken, 
And our benumbed conceiving soars; 

The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors.5 

The best summary of all New Testament allusions to the ascension 
I have found is in The International Standard Biblical Encyclopedia, 
and the latest book available is He Ascended into Heaven, by John G. 
Davies (Bampton Lectures 1958). Besides the articles in standard 
Biblical encyclopedias, the following works have some valuable sug- 
gestions for its preaching: Leslie D. Weatherhead, His Life and Ours 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 1935) ; Alan Richardson, A Theological Word 
Book of the Bible (Macmillan, 1951); Markus Barth, The Broken 
Wall (Judson Press), pp. 51ff. 


In conclusion: the liturgical date for preaching the ascension in 
1960 is May 22. So, brethren, to your studies! Let’s replace this missing 
facet in our preaching. 


1. Alan Richardson, A Theological Word (8.C.M., 1959), p. 82. 
Book of the Bible (Macmillan, 1951), 4. G. T. Stokes, Expositors Bible, vol. v, 
p. 258. ‘*Acts of the Apostles’’ (Doran), 
2. W. M. Macgregor, The Making of a p- 377. 
Preacher (Westminster Press, 1946), 5. Francis Thompson, ‘‘In No Strange 
pp. 23-36. Land,’’ Anthology of Modern Verse 


3. Donald G. Miller, The People of God (Methuen, 1929), p. 318. 
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WORDS AND THE WORD: 


Isaiah 7 Once More 


The so-called ‘“Immanuel-passage” in Isa. 7:10-17, is one of the 
most disputed in the Old Testament. The reason for this is the inter- 
pretation given to it in Matt. 1:23ff. It might be helpful, therefore, if 
we could temporarily detach ourselves from this view and go directly 
to the passage itself. This article will not try to make a detailed 
exegetical study of this fascinating prophetic oracle, but only to draw 
some suggestive conclusions in an attempt to gain a balanced view of 
the passage. 


In its context, Isa. 7:10-17 is found among a series of oracles of 
doom, at least of conditional doom. These oracles, running from 6:1 or 
7:1 through 9:7, are compiled according to the usual pattern of doom 
and promise, characteristic of the work of the prophet-disciples.* These 
may be summarized as follows: 


1.) 7:1-9 says that Yahweh is the a of Judah. The king 
should have faith in him. The future depends upon it. 


2.) 7:18-24 is an oracle describing the misery caused by As- 
syrian armies. 


3.) 8:1-8 contains two oracles, one against Syria and one against 

Judah. The judgment is caused by the presence of righteous 

Yahweh in their midst. This passage may thus be a parallel to the 

one under study. 

This should be enough to establish that our passage is found in a series 
of oracles speaking words of judgment upon a stubborn and unbelieving 
people. 

An extremely natural and logical conclusion from the context is 
that we also have in 7:10-17 another such word of doom; and we should 
not depart from this until we are compelled by rather convincing 
arguments. 

A closer study of the passage itself supports this conclusion. The 
proposition, so forcefully advocated by the Uppsala school, that one 
should always respect the Massoretic text and attempt an exegetical 
explanation of it first, is a good rule and will be accepted here.” We 
want to consider 7:10-17 as forming one whole. We shall see that only 
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if we approach the passage with some preconceived ideas do we have 
to delete sections from it as several interpreters have proposed. 


The oracle begins in a fairly usual manner with a historical intro- 
duction which informs us of the setting for the prophetic word. The 
political situation is still the same as that described in 7:1-9: the Syro- 
Ephraimitic War. Isaiah confronts the king with a choice of any kind 
of divine sign to confirm the belief that Yahweh is the Covenant God 
of Judah and will stand by his word and help his people. 


It may well be that the king’s refusal to accept a sign stems from 
genuine reverence for God. It seems, however, to be mixed with a deter- 
mination to follow his own more secure course, trusting the Assyrian 
armies to aid him rather than God, who had not always intervened when 
cailed upon.’ Isaiah rebukes the king for not trusting him as a prophet 
and, what is much worse, for refusing the intimate alliance with Yah- 
weh, the Covenant God. 


It is immediately upon this indignant explosion that the saying fol- 
lows, which probably is the source of more recent controversy than any 
other biblical verse (v. 14). It is significant to this writer that this say- 
ing, which one certainly would expect to be a word of judgment, is in- 
troduced by the Hebrew word /aken, “therefore.” This word seems to 
be used by Isaiah only in judgmental connections (cf. 5:13, 14, 24; 
10:16; 16:7). When it appears in the Book of Isaiah introducing a 
positive word, it is in sections generally considered non-Isaianic 


(chaps. 27-29.). 


This observation strengthens the assumption that the words fol- 
lowing laken in v. 14 are words of reproach and doom. If God’s offer 
had been accepted, the prophecy would have been a word of salvation, 
for ‘God is with us.” Now, because of the rejection, this is changed 
into a “woe unto us for God is with us as righteous, jealous judge,” 
just as he is also described in 8:8. For there “God with us’ means 
judgment in the form of Assyrian armies, sacking the country. 


In typical prophetic fashion this prophecy is connected with the 
sign of a child. (cf. Hosea 1; Isa. 7:3, 8:3). Who this child is, is not 
clear from our passage.‘ Nor is the mother sufficiently described. She, 
ha ‘almah, is introduced with the definite article and would either be a 
known contemporary figure (the queen or a prophetess®) or a mytho- 
logical one.” She is not, however, the prime figure of the sign. The boy 
to be born is the prime figure. 
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In his prophecy Isaiah has the contemporary scene in mind. In 


v. 16 the boy’s life is connected with the existing threat of Syria to 
Israel. 


The phrase ‘‘curds and honey” in v. 15 presents a problem for our 
thesis.* It may be judgmental, in which case curds and honey is con- 
sidered desert-food or nomad-food and is far from being a luxury to 
cultured farmers.’ Or it may be felicitous, with curds and honey looked 
upon as the royal food of the past, still fed to infants to make them 
strong.’® It seems most natural in the context to explain the phrase 
as a word of judgment. The boy will suffer hardship by being thrust 
out into the desert before he is able to discern between good and evil. 
Or it may be that the prophet wants to say that the land will be trans- 
formed into a wilderness. In any case, the prophet speaks judgment. 
Indeed, the two countries the king is afraid of will be conquered by As- 
syria, but the devastation will not stop there. It will continue on south 
into Judah. V. 17 informs us that the disaster will be the worst since 
the secession of Israel from Judah in 931 B.C. The cause of it all is 
Assyria.” 

When we understand the complete oracle in this way, we are at 
one with those who edited the book and who attached oracle 7 :18-25 
immediately to our passage as another word of the disaster to be caused 
by God through Assyria. Thus, the Massoretic text is allowed to stand. 


The passage, when read in this way, makes one think of Amos’ 
prophecy of the Day of The Lord (Amos 5:18ff.) Here Yahweh's 
coming is presented as something vastly different from the 
people’s shallow, self-confident expectations. For Yahweh is right- 
eous, and when he comes, under the present wicked circumstances, he 
can only come in judgment. It seems that Isaiah’s Immanuel has to 
be interpreted as a parallel to Amos’ Day of Yahweh. 


Post-exilic Judaism would not see it this way. To them God’s 
presence with his covenant people could only mean blessing and national 
greatness (cf. Isaiah 56-66 and Zechariah). This idea also colored the 
interpretation of older prophetic words. It is this attitude toward the 
Scriptures that we find among the New Testament writers. 


I hope this has established what appears to be the natural un- 
detstanding of this prophetic word. But now the question presents 
itself, what about our passage and the claim in Matt. 1:23 that Jesus is 
the fulfiller of this prophecy? It may be said that this is a type of in- 
terpretation of Scripture which has its parallel in Paul’s quoting of 
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Psalm 68 in Eph. 4:4, where he turns it upside down and gives new, 
deep theological significance to it. 


Jesus can truly be said to be the one who fulfills the prophecy. Not 
as a word of blissful expectation, however, but as stern divine judg- 
ment upon a stubborn and unbelieving generation that will not accept 
God’s outstretched hands. John the Baptist saw him as the axe already 
at the root of the tree, as the man with the winnowing-fan in his hand 
separating the grain from the chaff, and finally as the symbol of the 
wrath to come. Without doubt, there is this other side of the cross, 
namely, that the rejection of God’s offer means self-destruction. There 
is only one way, the Way.. This point we must be careful not to forget 
in our present overemphasis upon divine agapé. 


We have, then, in Isaiah 7 a prophetic word in its own right, pre- 
senting Immanuel as the symbol of judgment upon unbelief and distrust. 
It should be accepted as such an independent word, and not forced into 
categories where it does not belong. It must be placed along with the 
two better-known groups of prophecies which the Christian church 
claims have found their fulfillment in Jesus: those of the Messiah and 
those of the Suffering Servant, which will be discussed in similar man- 
ner in the next two studies. 


No single Old Testament concept was enough to express even the 
foreshadowed expectations of him who was to come, who in the truest 
sense was both Savior and Judge, the true Immanuel. 


REIDAR B. ByJoRNARD 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1. Cf. Aage Bentzen, Introduction to the 6. Norman K. Gottwald, ‘‘Immanuel as 
Gld Testament (Copenhagen: C. E. the Prophet’s Son,’’ Vetus Testa- 
Gad, 2nd ed., 1957), i, pp. 256ff, ii, pp. mentum 8, 1959, pp. 36ff. 8. Mo- 
108ff. winckel, Profeten Jesaiah (Oslo: Asche- 

2. Cf. I. Engnell, The Call of Isaiah, (Upp- houg, 1925), pp. 25ff. 
sala Universitetets Aarsskrift, 1949:4) 7. Mowinckel, He That Cometh, pp. 113ff. 
(Uppsala: Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 8. E. J. Kissane, ‘‘Butter and Honey 
1949) pp. 5, 15, 55ff. Our statement shall he eat,’?? L’Ancient Testament 
must not be read as a wholesale en- et L’Orient, (Louvain: Publ. Univer- 
dorsement of the views of the traditio- sitaires, 1957), pp. 169ff. 


historical school or the Uppsala school. 9. G. Adam Smith, The Book of Isaiah 


3. Cf. 2 Kings 16. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
4. E. G. Kraeling, ‘‘The Immanuel n.d.), vol. i, pp. 115ff. 

Prophecy,’’ JBL, 1931, pp. 277ff. 10. Helmer Ringgren, The Messiah in the 
5. Franz Delitzsch, The Prophecies of Old Testament (Chicago: Allenson 

Isaiah (Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, Inec., 1956), p. 27. Mowinckel, op. cit., 
' 1884), vol. 1, pp. 217ff. Sigmund pp. 112. 

Mowinckel, He T Cometh (Nash- 11. Probably a gloss, but one rendering 
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Book Reviews 


There is no difficulty in finding important recent books on our January 
theme, Christian Baptism. In two reviews Norman Maring deals with Markus 
Barth’s major work on the subject, as well as the only Baptist contribution of 
stature to appear for many years, and T. C. Smith covers some of the other con- 
temporary explorations of baptism. Charles Long provides a change in pace with 
a review of Baptist Concepts of the Church, while our “Notes from Religious 
Journals” returns to the theme as it has arisen in several recent articles. 


IS BAPTISM A SACRAMENT? 


Die Taufe — Ein Sakrament? (Baptism — A Sacrament?), by Markus BartTH. 
Zollikon-Ziirich : Evangelischer Verlag, 1951. 568 pp. $6. 


Among the many recent books on baptism none is more significant than Die 
Taufe — Ein Sakrament? (Baptism — A Sacrament?) by Markus Barth. The 
lectures on baptism given by Karl Barth in 1943 were said by Oscar Cullmann to 
be “the most serious challenge to infant baptism which has ever been offered,” but 
the work of his son Markus is even more formidable. Acceptance of the New Testa- 
ment interpretation of baptism set forth in this volume would necessitate a revolu- 
tion in the theory and practice of all paedobaptist churches. 


If this book had been written by a Baptist, its conclusion would occasion no 
surprise. Indeed, it supplies the solid Biblical and theological foundations for 
the doctrine of believers’ baptism which Baptist scholars have neglected to provide. 
Coming from the pen of one in the Reformed tradition, this work attracts special 
attention. However, its contents are striking not only because of the author’s 


background, but because of the substantial scholarship with which its thesis is 
sustained. 


The views of Markus Barth on baptism represent more than academic theory. 
Convinced that the New Testament affords no good basis for the baptism of infants, 
he refused to present his own children for baptism. Such a decision was costly 
to him at the time, since that step was a bar to employment on a faculty of a Swiss 
university. (Now residing in the United States, he teaches New Testament at the 
University of Chicago.) The congeniality of his views with Baptist teaching is 
reflected in the fact that he taught a course on baptism in the summer of 1957 
at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The main object of the book, as indicated in its subtitle, is to make “an exe- 
getical contribution to the discussion about the church’s practice of baptism.” In 
recent years baptism has come in for considerable re-examination, particularly 
the question of infant baptism. The answers to questions regarding baptismal 
practice have led back to the prior question about the essential meaning of bap- 
tism. Sometimes the approach to this question about meaning is confused by the 
use of non-biblical terms (signs, seals, sacrament, means of grace, valid, effectual ) 
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which interject theological presuppositions into the discussion and beg the question. 
Barth would like to get behind these terms to ask afresh what the Bible itself has 
to say upon the subject. 

Many scholars have turned to historical research to explain Christian baptism 
on the basis of its supposed origins. Some have pointed to the mystery religions 
as its source, while others have traced its beginnings to proselyte baptism, to 
the baptism of John or to the Old Testament. It is Barth’s opinion that historical 
studies are not the appropriate place to begin a study of baptism, for interpreters 
frequently. select from pagan and Jewish backgrounds data which reinforce their 
own theological predilections. Historical, philological and literary studies can 
contribute something to the understanding of baptism, but they are not the starting 
point for such a search. 

Christian baptism has its own meaning, apart from any precedents which 
may be found in pagan or Jewish environments, and the place to ask about that 
meaning is obviously the New Testament. “In any case,” declares the author, 
“the New Testament must have a hearing. A method will be useful insofar as 
it facilitates, illuminates, and does not hinder [the study of the New Testament 
itself]. Historical and theological problems of baptism call for interpretation— 
but only after the New Testament statements directly dealing with baptism have 
been analyzed” (p. 19).* Accordingly the bulk of this book is devoted to a pains- 
taking and exhaustive exegesis of all of the passages of the New Testament which 
have any bearing upon the subject of baptism. 

It may be questioned whether baptism has a single meaning throughout the 
New Testament. Barth is convinced that it does have. Some interpreters have 
been struck by the diverse ways in which “baptize” and its derivatives are used 
by New Testament writers, but Barth is impressed that there is one consistent 
meaning of the term which underlies all of the apparent differences. Beginning 
with an exposition of the concept of baptism in the synoptics, he proceeds to 
show that the same basic understanding of the rite runs through the rest of the 
New Testament. 

The references to baptism in the synoptic gospels are diverse and at first 
glance may seem unrelated to any unifying idea. There is a “water-baptism” ad- 
ministered by John (Mark 1:1-8 and par.) and submitted to by Jesus (Mark 1 :9-11 
and par.). In addition, a “Spirit-baptism” (Geistestaufe) is mentioned, for John 
announced that the Messiah would baptize with the Holy Spirit (Mark 1:8). 
Moreover, Jesus referred to his own death as a baptism (Luke 12:50; Mark 10:38- 
40). How does one find a connection between water-baptism, Spirit-baptism and 
a death-baptism (Todestaufe)? Do these figurative uses only illustrate the im- 
possibility of finding a single meaning of baptism, or is there a clue which indicates 
a consistent meaning running throughout? Barth believes the latter to be the case. 

In his examination of the significance of Spirit-baptism, he turns to the 
event of Pentecost as the fulfillment of John’s announcement concerning one 
who would baptize with the Spirit. The coming of the Spirit with unprecedented 
*All quotations in this article are translations made by the reviewer from the original German. 
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power, as described in Acts 2, inaugurated the “last days” and constituted the 
Church as the New Israel. Closely related to the resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
the release of divine power transformed men into persuasive witnesses to the 
risen Lord: “The baptism of the Spirit is the self-proclamation of the risen Jesus 
Christ, which makes men open witnesses of Jesus Christ” (p. 32). It is that 
power which called the Church into being and which is the one prerequisite to 
its continuing existence: “The Church can never be the community of the cruci- 
fied and risen Lord, if its members are lacking the baptism of the Spirit and 
the witness awakened by baptism” (loc. cit.). 


Baptism of the Spirit and water-baptism are closely connected, but not in a 
mechanical way, says Barth. They are related as an answer is related to a 
prayer; for one may think of water-baptism as a prayer to God and the Spirit- 
baptism as God’s answer to that prayer. Baptism serves a preparatory purpose, 
just as John’s ministry prepared the way for Jesus Christ and the baptism of 
the Spirit. Water-baptism is a human action, but the baptism of the Spirit is not 
controlled by men. Just as Pentecost was an action of God, so God is always 
free to pour out his Spirit when and upon whom he will. But it is by the divinely- 
appointed means of water-baptism that man may respond to God’s revelation and 
be prepared for reception of the Spirit-baptism. 

Turning to a discussion of Luke 12:50 and Mark 10:38ff., Barth explains 
why Jesus used baptism as a symbol of his death. When Jesus says, “I have a 
baptism to be baptized with, and how I am constrained until it is accomplished!” 
he is speaking of his own imminent death. Why should baptism become a symbol 
for death? The reason for this use, says Barth, is that the attitude and affirma- 
tion involved in his facing of death is expressed in the act of water-baptism. When 
Jesus announced this death-baptism he was expressing his willingness to obey the 
will of the Father completely : “To be baptized means in this saying: to obey com- 
pletely, to carry out the difficult obedience, and nothing but obedience” (p. 39). 
That obedience included “the acceptance of the bitter and fearful death which was 
decreed by God, without any questioning the rightness and wisdom of that decree” 
(p. 40). At the same time, there is implied here the anticipation that something 
is to be accomplished once for all which would result in freedom from fear and 
anxiety for others (Joc. cit.). 


Although the Lukan report refers only to the death of Jesus as a baptism, 
Mark’s record (10:38ff.) indicates that the same figure applies to something which 
the disciples must share: “With the baptism with which I am baptized, you 
will be baptized.” The baptism which the disciples are asked to undergo is 
submission of their lives to God, whatever that may involve. Their death-bap- 
tism is similar to that of their Master, except that his death achieves something 
objective, while theirs would have meaning only through identification with his 
death: 

What Jesus desired of his disciples, and what he promised to them, is 

’ the closest linking with his own death. That they should die the death 
- which he died; that they in his total obedience should perceive the ful- 
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fillment of all obedience ; that they should make the hope bound up with his 

death into their own and only hope—to this Jesus summoned them, and 

this he promised them. . . . But he commanded them to recognize in his 

death their own death and after his death to live in no other way than 

as those who had died with him (pp. 54f.). 

The elements of similarity between the death-baptism of Jesus and that which 
his disciples undergo are: obedience, bowing to God’s will, hope and prayer to 
God. They are to submit their lives to God; in drinking the cup which Jesus 
drank and in being baptized with his baptism, they yield themselves to God’s di- 
rection and trust him for the outcome. Therefore, baptism as a figure symbolizing 
death signifies submission before God, acknowledgement of the righteousness of 
his will, and prayer to God for forgiveness and new life—a prayer which rests 
upon the crucified and risen Lord. 

One further thought is deduced from the passage. It is noted that the saying 
regarding the cup and the baptism is set in the context of a request by disciples for 
places of privilege at his right and left hands. Jesus replied that they are called 
upon to surrender their lives to God, to drink the cup and to be baptized with 
his baptism. However, he does not say that if they do so, they will receive the 
desired reward. Rather, he says that only the Father bestows such privileges, 
and God’s gifts are only for those to whom he wills to give them. This ele- 
ment of the passage Barth understands to mean that the death-baptism required 
of us, the humble submission of our lives, gives us no claims upon God and brings 
us no guarantees. It is inferred that, as this kind of baptism carries no guarantees 
which can be controlled by men, so water-baptism does not ensure the bestowal 
of the Spirit, for God keeps such power in his own hands. 


When one considers what is involved in Spirit-baptism and the idea of death- 
baptism, the question arises whether they do not make water-baptism super- 
fluous and its requirement even an impertinence. If we acknowledge the righteous- 
ness of God’s judgment, repent and yield our lives in confident trust to God, what 
is the necessity and meaning of baptism with water? (Can we not then receive 
the baptism of the Spirit without any such ritual? Barth contends that water- 
baptism is a divinely appointed means of signifying our response to God. As Jesus 
instituted the Lord’s Supper to be perpetuated in the Church, so he also estab- 
lished baptism as a permanent rite by his own baptism. Thus instituted, and re- 
inforced by a dominical command, baptism is something which cannot be dis- 
pensed with by the Church. However, it is not to be treated simply as a legalistic 
requirement, but should be entered into with an understanding of its significance. 
Barth proceeds to explain that water-baptism signifies humble submission, willing 
obedience and confidence toward God, as does the death-baptism mentioned by 
Christ, and therefore prepares the way for the baptism of the Spirit. 

Of particular importance for the Church’s use of baptism is the fact of Jesus’ 
own baptism. The key to its understanding, in Barth’s interpretation, lies in the 
words of Jesus, “Thus it becomes us to fulfill all righteousness.” Following a 
lengthy exposition of the declaration, he concludes that it is essentially an affirma- 
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tion of the willingness of Jesus to accept the Father’s will for his life. It is a 
public acknowledgement of the Messianic role which he had already accepted 
privately. He writes: “One will recognize the baptism as the answer of Jesus to 
the divine choosing, calling and commissioning. This answer consists not only 
in words, but in a deed. . . . This answer is not only a confession before a man, or 
before many men who can hear it, but at the same time a public confessional answer 
to God” (pp. 70f.). 

Thus understood, by his baptism Jesus was saying in a symbolic way what 
he later said to his disciples about having “a baptism to be baptized with.” For, 
in the baptism by John, Jesus publicly testified his willing obedience to accept the 
death which was required by his Messianic role, a death which was to save his people 
from their sins. Water-baptism was a preparation for the reception of the 
Spirit—a preparation consisting of faith and obedience on the part of the one 
baptized; and, following his baptism in the Jordan, the Spirit descended upon 
him like a dove. 

In this baptism the close relationship between baptism with water and the 
receiving of the Spirit is to be seen. However, Barth again guards against the 
danger of equating the two, for water-baptism is not automatically followed by 
the receiving of the Spirit. The latter, he insists, is always in God’s hands; it 
is not tied to any human action which would allow men to manipulate the grace 
of God: “Truly, water-baptism is commanded by God; truly men can speak of 
Spirit-baptism, and they anticipate it and prepare for it; but that does not make 
water-baptism a direct work of God nor Spirit-baptism a work of human intention. 
Water-baptism can only prepare for Spirit-baptism and serve it. It cannot 
guarantee or mediate it” (p.95). In no sense, then, is the baptism of Jesus to be 
considered as a sacrament: “Nothing but an erroneous view would be attained, 
if one compared [baptism] to a Greek mystery or a Jewish rite and were to define 
it as ‘sacrament’” (p. 101). The voice from heaven proclaimed God’s approval 
of his obedient Son, and thus: indicated that Jesus is indeed the representative of 
God before men and the representative of men before God. 

Even the baptism of John administered to men other than Jesus partakes of 
the essential elements of the concept of baptism already expressed. Announcing the 
judgment of God, John also proclaimed the forgiveness of sins, inviting men to 
repent and be baptized. Thus, the baptism which he called for signified obedience 
and submission, faith and hope. It did not mediate anything, but it was a prepara- 
tion for the baptism of the Spirit, and those who came in humility and repentance, 
confessing their sins, prayed for God’s forgiveness and mercy. God’s disposition 
of their case was left to his sovereign will as men cast themselves upon his mercy. 
The important point to be noted here is that the essential elements of the death- 
baptism which Jesus must undergo, and with which his disciples must also be bap- 
tized, and of the baptism of Jesus, are also present in the baptism which John ad- 
ministered to those who came to him at the Jordan, according to Barth. 

Therefore, baptism is conceived in the New Testament as a means appointed 
by God by which men may signify to God their humble submission to God’s will, 
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their desire to be obedient, their acknowledgement of his righteous judgments, 
and their hopeful prayer for his pardon and renewing Spirit. It is not something 
which God does, as is asserted by many theologians. It is something which man 
does as a response to God’s act in Jesus Christ. Such an act looks forward with 
expectation to God’s gracious forgiveness and his pouring out of the Spirit, but 
the Church as an institution can never control the Holy Spirit or dispense God’s 
grace. No one can say that anyone who is baptized will certainly receive the 
Holy Spirit, for God has not given us power over such things. There is ordinarily 
a close relationship between the response of man and the answer of God, but it is 
not automatic. Thus, one cannot speak of baptism as a “means of grace,” if he 
means by that that this rite is something whereby the grace of God is conveyed— 
even upon an unconscious infant. 

From the initial chapter summarized in the foregoing paragraphs Barth moves 
on to investigate the passages in the Acts, and the Pauline, Johannine and other 
epistles in the New Testament. It is his conclusion that the fundamental elements 
of the idea of baptism which he has found in the synoptic concept are inherent in 
the entire thought of the New Testament on this subject. A useful summarizing 
statement is provided toward the end of the book, and, although it is lengthy, it 
serves to set forth the author’s viewpoint in his own words: 

“The New Testament statements about water-baptism are surprisingly uniform 
and harmonious. That is especially striking, since the synoptics, the Pauline, the 
Johannine and the later writings of the New Testament reflect a general diversity 
of Church life, worship and preaching, which could ultimately be matched with 
very different teachings of baptism. A harmonious unity is, however, not eliminat- 
ed; because everywhere in the New Testament baptism into Jesus Christ, together 
with its preparation and administration, is depicted not as a natural or magical 
bath with healing power, but as having dogmatic and ethical significance. It has 
turned out that this baptism was neither an imitation of Jewish baptism nor analo- 
gous to a Hellenistic mystery religion. A red cord can be followed which runs 
through the New Testament writings: 

“In Mark 10:38 (cf. Luke 12:50) Jesus characterized the death decreed for 
him by use of the concept ‘baptism’ as an act of voluntary obedience. He also de- 
manded such obedience from his disciples, and promised them this obedience. 
Whoever is baptized in the sense of Mark 10:38f. is voluntarily obeying a divine 
ordinance. Complete obedience is not possible without the act figuratively describ- 
ed as ‘baptism.’ Whoever obeys Christ accepts this ‘baptism.’ With the willing- 
ness to be baptized and its fulfillment neither Jesus nor his disciples who were 
baptized with and through him made provision for a throne in glory. The giving 
of a reward of baptism was retained by God. There was no promise according to 
which those who fulfilled the requirement of baptism would achieve or be vasmaus 
teed the attainment of the desired goal. 

“In Mark 1:9 and parallel passages (in an especially plain way in Matt. 
3:14f.) the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan was represented as an act of obedience 

and of confession by him. When Jesus allowed himself to be baptized, he was 
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acknowledging, affirming and accepting consciously and freely his commission and 
his office as Servant and the Anointed of God. According to Luke 3:21 prayer to 
God is involved in the baptism of Jesus in the Jordan. The acceptance of his 
office and the worship of Jesus did not go without God’s blessing; God gave the 
Holy Spirit to his Son after the water-baptism, which is the prerequisite for the 
exercise of his Messianic office both in Israel and among the Gentiles. 

“According to Luke 7 :29 and Matt. 21:32 those people let themselves be bap- 
tized by John the Baptist who acknowledged that God is just and who believed the 
good tidings of the Kingdom of God (Matt. 3:2 and Luke 3:18). Not only Jesus 
but each of John’s baptismal candidates was fulfilling an act of recognition and of 
faith when he let himself be baptized. Through baptism the announced Judge and 
his judgment were recognized; therefore, John’s baptism was announced as a 
baptism unto repentance and performed as an act of repentance. The summons 
to repentance and the witness to repentance in baptism took place not without, 
but in and with the greatest hope. John the Baptist had proclaimed that the 
coming Messiah would baptize with the Holy Spirit and forgive the sins of those 
who had been baptized in the Jordan (Mark 1:8 and par.; cf. John 1:26, 33). 
Whoever was a genuine disciple of John and had correctly understood his master 
would therefore follow Jesus (John 1:35ff.). John the Baptist did not predict a 
future baptism which would simultaneously be by both water and Spirit. 

“In Acts 2 it is reported that those who witnessed the Pentecostal miracles 
and who heard the Pentecostal preaching of Peter wanted to do something, but 
did not know what to do, in order to respond suitably and with deeds to the knowl- 
edge-giving events and their consequences. Peter informed the men reached by 
the message of Christ about the necessary existential answer: they should repent 
and be baptized, in order to receive the promised Holy Spirit themselves (Acts 
2:38). Peter did not say that the baptism unto repentance would be a water-and- 
Spirit baptism ; he characterized, however, the repentance-baptism as a voluntary 
and necessary appeal for the Spirit-baptism. Other reports from the Acts show 
that water-baptism always is fulfilled for the sake of Spirit-baptism—be it for a 
reception of, or in recognition of the same. 

“In Rom. 6:2-6, Col. 2:12 and 1 Cor. 15:29, references to baptism were 
given, because such baptism was regarded as an affirmation. Through baptism 
the saints at Rome, Colossae and Corinth had attested that they knew themselves 
dead with Christ and dead to sin, and that they trusted completely in the resur- 
rection with and through Christ. Paul did not ascribe either the effecting of the 
death-with-Christ nor the mediation of the Spirit to [water-] baptism. He desig- 
nated the baptismai event only as a burial with Christ. The recognition and cer- 
tainty of belonging to the Body of Christ, who had hung on the cross and on Easter 
day was raised up by the Spirit of God, was attributed to the Holy Spirit—the 
‘baptism with the Spirit.’ Paul made it plain that the meaning of water-baptism lay 
not in the act of baptism itself, but in putting on Christ, which was wrought on 
Calvary and is attested by the Holy Spirit (Gal. 3:27). 

“Tf in the Gospel of John (3:5; 13:10; 19:34) and in the Letter to the Hebrews 
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(10:22), perhaps also in Titus (3:5), more reserve than jubilation is expressed 
toward every cultic baptism and ritual washing, this was only in order to affirm 
the particularity, the completeness and the finality of the sacrifice of Christ and the 
cleansing fulfilled through his blood. A confusion about Jewish cleansings and 
Gentile rebirth-ceremonies must have given occasion for the emphasis upon the 
uniqueness of Christ and his sacrifice. The real cleansing from sins was attributed 
to the blood of Christ (1 John 1:7), the certainty about the cleansing obtained 
through Christ’s death and the power to make witnesses of those who were cleans- 
ed was ascribed to the Holy Spirit (1 John 5:6-8; Tit. 3:5-6). Only the Spirit 
effects the birth from above and regeneration (John 3:5; Tit. 3:5). 

“1 Pet. 3:21 made clear in both a negative and a positive definition why bap- 
tism saves. In one and the same sentence was asserted the dignity and the low- 
liness of baptism. Baptism saves—it saves, however, neither as a miracle nor as 
magic, neither as a cleansing nor as a descent into hell, but as a prayer. Because 
baptism is a prayer, it is neither an act of the intellect, nor a work of self-righteous- 
ness, nor a regular miracle of divine manifestation or of water becoming 
Spirit. As an affirmation of God’s covenant, as its witness and as a beginning 
of the life in the Covenant, it is the basis and norm of the good life, which Chris- 
tians are permitted to and should live in the world in spite of all hostility and all 
temptation—as witnesses of Jesus Christ. 

“Consequently, baptism in the New Testament, so far as it has been brought 
to attention, is a work to which God has summoned men, whereby they respond 
to the redemptive work of God and to the proclamation of that redemption. In 
the performance of baptism both the administrator and the candidate—and, with 
or through them, the congregation—confess before God and the world their knowl- 
edge of the significance and efficacy of the death of Christ and of the activity of 
the Spirit of God. They confess in the water-baptism their desire for the baptism 
of the Spirit and their certain hope for the baptism of the Spirit; God’s manifesta- 
tion, work, gift and proclamation appoint water-baptism as a promising work of 
human correspondence to God’s work. 

“Baptism with water can therefore be characterized as a good work or as 
the beginning of a good walk. While God has ordained water-baptism, and while 
he has promised to justify the person who is baptized by the baptism of the Spirit 
and through his confession, yet the human work of water-baptism is to be dis- 
tinguished from the performance of an arbitrary human act of worship and from 
the attempt to achieve one’s own righteousness. Baptism is a ‘work,’ which makes 
no claim to achieve something in or by itself—be it a transformation, knowledge or 
an assurance for men. Baptism is a ‘work’ in the sense of an offer, a petition, an 
affirmation, a witness or a genuine act of worship. Its meaning, its essence and 
its efficacy is therefore nothing but a prayer. 

“In the face of this doctrine of baptism which is evident in all of the New 
Testament, it should not be questioned that the report about the baptism of Jesus 
(Mark 1:9-11 and par.; John 1:29-34) should and must be designated and inter- 
preted as the institution of Christian baptism. The baptism of Jesus is not just a 
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unique case among the numerous baptismal acts which are mentioned or described 
in the New Testament. Rather, the account of Jesus’ baptism, like the account of 
the Last Supper (Mark 14:17-25; 1 Cor. 11 :23-25), is the witness to the institution 
of baptism. The Ephesian letter is not exaggerating when it asserts that the 
Church has only ‘one baptism’ (Eph. 4:5); it is—so we can now conclude—the 
baptism instituted in the baptism of Jesus, bidden by Jesus’ baptism and filled with 
promise” (pp. 522-525). 

Is baptism, then, a sacrament? On the basis of what has been said, it is 
obvious that Barth’s answer to the question in the title of the book is an emphatic 
“No!” Baptism is not a condition, or an instrument, or a means by which the 
Spirit is mediated to men. Both implicitly and explicitly he asserts that baptism 
is not to be regarded as a “means of grace.” The only thing which can legitimately 
be considered as a means of grace, in his view, is the work which has been wrought 
in the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

The author laments that sacramental views of the baptismal rite have been 
so widely accepted. He writes: 

It appears therefore to have been in vain that the Reformers turned 

against the conception of infused grace. The newer Protestant exegesis 

from the Left to the Right represents actually (more or less in disguised 
forms) the standpoint that the baptismal doctrine of the Roman catechism 

and the official Catholic doctrinal statements correspond to the New 

Testament. The Catholic, R. Schnackenburg . ... acknowledges on good 


grounds the return of Protestant baptismal teaching to the place of its 


nativity: in [the recognition of] the Catholic doctrine of baptism as a sac- 
rament” (p. 365). 


Out of this sacramental conception proceed the reasons by which infant baptism 
is supported. 

The subject of infant baptism is referred to incidentally at several points. 
It follows from his understanding of baptism that the administration of the rite 
to unconscious infants is without meaning. “Baptism is no arbitrary and automatic 
act of worship, but is voluntary and conscious,” says Barth; “without awareness, 
faith and willingness on the part of the baptized and the baptizer, it is as unthink- 
able as Jesus’ baptism would have been without his will and consent, and without 
the obedience of John the Baptist” (p. 315). In several places, he discusses the 
interpretations of modern scholars who have defended infant baptism, pointing 
out what he considers the weaknesses in their arguments. 

With regard to the mode of baptism, there is scant reference. It is clear, 
however, that he does not consider immersion as necessary to the administration 
of baptism. While it is true that in classical Greek usage baptizein probably meant 
immerse, there are good reasons to “doubt that water-baptism in the New Testament 
always consisted of a complete immersion” (p. 23). One of the reasons for taking 
this stand is the way in which baptism was used figuratively by New Testament 
writers. For instance, baptism of the Spirit is synonymous with the descent of 
the Spirit, outpouring of the Spirit, anointing with the Spirit, breathing the 
Spirit upon men and clothing with the Spirit. “How,” he asks, “can the concept 
‘baptize with the spirit’ fit into this series, when it more nearly contrasts than 
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corresponds to these figurative expressions if it has to mean immersion?” (p. 21). 
Other reasons are also offered as bases for questioning the necessity of making 
baptism in the New Testament mean exclusively a literal immersion. 


It is to be regretted that this book, or perhaps a condensation of it, is not 
printed in English. Its length and the excessive amount of repetition make it 
unlikely that an American publisher would undertake to produce the book. However, 
the importance of the subject for the Christian church and the significance of the 
thesis presented make it highly desirable that its contents should become available 
to the English-speaking world. This is a book with which future discussions of 
the subject of baptism will have to come to terms. 

N. H. M. 


A RECONSIDERATION OF THE DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE 
OF BAPTISM 

Baptism: Studies in the Original Christian Baptism, by JOHANNES Warns. Grand 
Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1959. 352 pp. $3.95 

The Biblical Doctrine of Baptism, by a Special Commission on Baptism of the 
Church of Scotland. Edinburgh: The Saint Andrew Press, 1958, 69 pp. $1.45 

The Theology of the Sacraments, by D. M. BAILiir. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1957. 158 pp. $3.00 

The New Testament Doctrine of Baptism, by W. F. FLtemineton. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1948. 160 pp. $1.45 

Baptism and Confirmation To-Day, by Joint Committees of the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. 124 pp. $0.70 


In recent years we have witnessed a rediscovery of the riches of Biblical the- 
ology, and with this has come a greater concern for a new understanding of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. An awareness of the problems surrounding baptism 
has arisen from high Anglicanism to Continental Protestantism. There are ques- 
tions about the origin and meaning of New Testament baptism, about the relation 
of baptism to confirmation and regeneration, and about the justification for bap- 
tism of infants. In a majority of the communions religious leaders are asking: 
what are we doing when we baptize, and why are we baptizing? 

It is very difficult indeed for a special study commission or an individual to 
be completely objective in a consideration of baptism because loyalty to the church’s 
position is usually more binding than loyalty to the truth uncovered. It is most 
depressing to read a book by a competent Biblical scholar when throughout the 
book it is obvious that the author does not permit findings to lead him on to his 
conclusions, but thinks that he is honor-bound to defend his communion, regardless 
of how wrong it may be. On the other hand, how refreshing it is to read a book 
in which the author exercises true spiritual freedom, is sober in judgment, is 
relatively free of the chains of ecclesiastical conformity and is not seeking to grind 
an ecclesiastical axe. Rare indeed are books of this class. 

Among the books listed above, Baptism by Johannes Warns is the only work 
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that fully displays a great degree of freedom and an indication of being unhampered 
by church restrictions. Warns, the son of a Lutheran clergyman in Germany, 
was educated in Halle, Berlin and Bonn. While attending a meeting of the Sal- 
vation Army in Berlin, he received a saving faith in Christ which he had failed 
to attain during his studies in the universities. As a result of this personal ex- 
perience the Scriptures became for him the sole authority in all matters of life and 
practice. Though not a Baptist, Warns was on terms of good fellowship with 
them and has praised them highly. After reading many periodicals and tracts 
defending infant baptism, Warns was led to examine the Scriptural teachings to see 
if infant baptism could be justified. In addition to giving a Biblical basis for New 
Testament believers’ baptism, the author gives valuable insight into the history 
of Baptist circles during the Reformation period and later. 

Warns registers opposition to Protestant theologians who admit that nothing 
is said in the Bible about infant baptism but continue to hold to it in a Romish 
manner by saying that the custom arose at a later date under the leading of the 
Holy Spirit. He equally blasts those who do not wish to ape the Roman Catholic 
Church in appealing to tradition but attempt to prove infant baptism from the 
Scriptures. He sets forth all the passages cited as proof only to present the weak- 
ness of such exegesis. Concerning the appeal to the statement of Jesus, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me,” he replies that Jesus did not baptize but blessed 
them. He concludes that even today children are precious and dear to him without 
baptism. 

The references to “household baptisms” in the New Testament give no in- 
timation that small children were included with the others. Warns contends that 
those concerned in the household cases attended the word and believed. When the 
Apostle Paul comforted the Corinthian Christians (1 Cor. 7:14) by saying that 
the children of mixed marriages were holy, by no stretch of the imagination 
could he mean that this holiness came about through baptism in infancy. Con- 
cerning this passage Warns says, “The apostle could not otherwise have compared 
to the children the unbelieving and unbaptized husbands of believing women, in 
their relation to the assembly, if the children had been actually baptized and thus 
were in the assembly. The resemblance of the unbelieving husbands to the chil- 
dren mentioned consists in this, that both did not belong to the assembly and were 
not baptized” (p. 61). 

Much pleading for infant baptism in recent years has been done by certain 
scholars who use the rite of circumcision for Jewish children as an analogy. The 
main support for such an argument comes from Col. 2:11f. But if such an analogy 
had Biblical warrant for infant baptism, the logical conclusion, as Warns submits, 
would be as follows: “All children of Jewish parents belong to the people of God 
and ‘in virtue of their physical descent had a right to the covenant sign of circum- 
cision. But now that under the new covenant one becomes a member of the people 
of God not by fleshly descent from believing parents, but through faith and the new 
birth . . ., therefore the sign of the new covenant, baptism, belongs only to be- 
lievers” (p. 62). 
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"If infant baptism was practised in the days of Paul as a substitute for cir- 
cumcision, he would most assuredly have attacked such a practice. It contradicts 
his conception of faith. “Paul would have put a weapon in the hands of his Juda- 
izing opponents which they would have turned against him who defended faith 
alone as the way to fellowship with God” (pp. 62f.). 

Warns pleads for all to have a genuine Protestant conscience which does not 
allow itself to be satisfied with arguments from tradition or human wisdom. He 
earnestly entreats all defenders of the Church practice of infant baptism “no longer 
to withhold from the so-called ‘laity’ the agreed, scientific results of research con- 
cerning the original manner of baptism, as acknowledged in all universities, as 
openly and clearly declared in standard theological works, that is, put briefly, to 
avow that the New Testament does not know infant baptism” (pp. 64f.). 

The great weakness of this exegesis of the Biblical material lies in Warns’ 
almost complete disregard of the modern critical and historical approach to New 
Testament study. Dominical authority for baptism, as set forth in Matthew 28 :19f., 
is apparently accepted without question. While he seems to be more favorably 
inclined toward the Baptist movement, in his study of the origin of Christian bap- 
tism he lets the chips fall where they may. The refreshing quality of the book is 
the absence of any organized plan of defense or special pleading for the teachings of 
a particular Christian communion on the doctrine and practice of baptism. 

In 1953 the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland appointed a Special 
Commission oti Baptism “to carry out a fresh examination of the Doctrine of 
Baptism, and through its report to the General Assembly, and in other ways it 
may find desirable, to stimulate and guide such thought and study throughout the 
Church as may lead to theological agreement and uniform practice.” The Com- 
mission’s task was to make a careful and thorough study of the Biblical doctrine 
of baptism. The result of this study has been published under the title The Biblical 
Doctrine of Baptism. 

This report strikes at the heart of the issue of baptism by trying to understand 
the meaning, efficacy and necessity of the rite in the light of the salvation events. 
“Beyond the rite and its administration, beyond the attitude of the baptized, beyond 
his faith and repentance and growth in grace—all of which are important, but 
secondary and derived—is the uature and purpose of God revealed in the historical 
salvation events to which the rite of Baptism testifies” (p. 15). 

It was the opinion of the Commission that no satisfactory theology and prac- 
tice of baptism can be attained apart from a conviction that a disciplined examina- 
tion of the Biblical tradition and a deep respect for its authority are prerequisites 
for study. 

When we come to the report on the mode of baptism, the desire of the Com- 
mission to let the Bible speak for itself is seriously in question. After a careful 
examination of the mode this conclusion is reached: “When Baptism is thought 
of as dying and being buried with Christ, and as rising again with Him, its sig- 
nificance is most potently apparent in immersion. When it is thought of as God’s 
act of cleansing from sin in the blood of Christ, sprinkling is adequate” (p. 24). 
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From this conclusion we are led to believe that the Church of Scotland is less con- 
cerned with baptism as a death, burial and resurrection act with Christ which is 
most potently apparent in immersion than as a cleansing act symbolized by affusion. 
Yet when the Commission comes to consider the meaning of baptism there is more 
concern about the former. Are we to infer that the mode of baptism depends upon 
the meaning one wishes to give to the rite? Surely the Church of Scotland does not 
accept this, but this is the implication from the conclusion. 

The report goes on to say, “If we give full weight to the relationship of Bap- 
tism to the Old Testament rites, and take this together with the earliest Christian 
evidence, it would seem likely that both immersion and affusion were in use, and 
sometimes both together” (p. 24). While it is true that it is necessary to consider 
some of the antecedents of baptism in Judaism such as sprinkling connected with 
ceremonial rites, washings and proselyte baptism, yet even a casual reading of the 
New Testament shows us that even though John the Baptist may have been in- 
fluenced by these, his rite possessed a marked difference. 


Concerning the place of children in Christian baptism, the report eagerly de- 
fends infant baptism. It is taken for granted that infants are to be initiated into 
the New Covenant as they were into the Old Covenant. In the New Covenant 
baptism takes the place of circumcision. The Commission further contends that 
the apparent absence of explicit reference to infant baptism in the New Testament 
is no more a convincing argument than the absence of reference to women taking 
part in the Lord’s Supper would be in another connection. But all of these argu- 
ments advanced for infant baptism are rather strained. More especially is this 
true with respect to participation of children in the Lord’s Supper. The justifica- 
tion for postponing participation in the Lord’s Supper until the child is able to 
“do this” in conscious understanding of what is being done is based on the in- 
terpretation of the Lord’s Supper as an active participation, but baptism is con- 
sidered as a passive participation since we are baptized by another. It is difficult 
to see how the Commission was able to make such a distinction in participation 
with respect to the two rites. 

Baptists would not be at all pleased with the work of this Commission as it 
relates to the mode and subjects for baptism, but we could profit immensely from 
the findings concerning the meaning of baptism. 


D. M. Baillie, professor of systematic theology at the University of St. Andrews 
until his death in 1954, in The Theology of the Sacraments arrives at essentially 
the same conclusions on the doctrine and practice of baptism as did the Special 
Commission of the Church otf Scotland.* Though his name is not listed as a 
member of the Commission, in all probability he shared some of his ideas with the 
Commission because some of the statements are strikingly similar. 

’ There is every indication that Baillie underwent a real heart-searching on 
the subject of the sacraments. He raises some very important questions, and from 
the very beginning we get the notion that he is about to explode with some sharp 


*For another discussion of Baillie’s position, see Russell F. Aldwinckle, ‘‘Infant Bap- 
tism or Believers’ Baptism?’’ Foundations, vol. ii, no. 2, pp. 153ff. 
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and radical pronouncement, but just at the point where one expects to hear the 
explosion Baillie seeks refuge in the practice of his communion. 

He begins by asking the question: Why should we have sacraments? He 
warns that the easy answer: “We do these things because our Lord has laid them 
upon us,” is not sufficient since the words of the command and institution of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper according to modern scholarship are not really au- 
thentic utterances of Jesus. But, he goes on, even if these are dominical institutions, 
we are not to accept what Jesus instituted in a spirit of unintelligent obedience. 

Baillie is opposed to the old objection to sacraments as being something un- 
spiritual because they are material aids to worship. He sees no reason why true 
spirituality should renounce the aid of material instruments. “God is spirit, but we 
are spirit-body, because God has so created us; and for us, who live in the body, 
there is nothing unspiritual in the use of material aids, sacramental symbols, so 
long as we use them in a way which personalizes (instead of depersonalizing) 
our relationship to Him” (p. 52). 

Baillie does not attach too much importance to the mode of administration in 
baptism. He readily admits that immersion more adequately depicts the spiritual 
event in which a man by faith in the death and resurrection of Christ, dies and 
rises to a newness of life. But, as in the findings of the Commission of the Church 
of Scotland, the motif of cleansing is emphasized, and he believes that sprinkling 
or pouring is a sufficient symbol. Another motif in the New Testament which 
provides an understanding of baptism is the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
Baillie claims that this too is better symbolized by sprinkling of water than by 
immersion. 

In his defense of infant baptism Baillie begins with a principle which is ac- 
cepted by all churches, “that baptism marks the entry of the individual into the 
community of the church of Christ on earth.” He assumes that, if this is accepted, 
then the deciding question about infant baptism must be: Are the children of 
Christians to be regarded as having a place within the Church of Christ or are 
they to be treated as outsiders? For him the denial of baptism to infants is the 
same as saying that children have no part in the Church. It would appear that 
he is trying to make those who practice believers’ baptism feel ashamed of them- 
selves for the way infants are treated in their communions. But, apart from bap- 
tism, a child has the same opportunity for a Christian environment in the home 
of a Baptist and is not thrown into the darkness, as it were, to receive no instruc- 
tion in Christian truth. 

Baillie contends that the benefits of baptism come to the child in response to 
the faith of the parents and the Church. To him this is in keeping with the whole 
outlook of the New Testament, but he fails to show just what he means by such 
a sweeping statement. 

One of the most detailed and scholarly studies of the New Testament evidence 
for the origin, practice and meaning of baptism which has appeared in recent years 
is the monograph of W. F. Flemington entitled The New Testament Doctrine of 
Baptism. Beginning with Jewish lustral rites and proselyte baptism he moves 
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on to see in what way these antecedent rites were related to the baptism of John. 

Flemington points out that “the baptism of John differs from proselyte bap- 
tism in that it was administered by John himself, it was intended for Jews as well 
as Gentiles, and it was far more explicitly expressive of a profound moral reforma- 
tion” (p. 17). But the most important difference was that the Johannine rite 
was thoroughly eschatological in its significance. 

When the author comes to the Pauline teaching on baptism, he carefully ex- 
amines the statements about baptism in relation to their context. He is very much 
opposed to those who claim for Paul a magical view connected with the rite of 
baptism. “To credit St. Paul with the belief that salvation comes ex opere operato 
(in the commonly accepted sense of that phrase) seems possible only for those 
who forget both his reiterated insistence upon ‘faith’ and the impatience with which 
he thrusts on one side any reliance on the merely external act of circumcision” 
(p. 80). But Flemington is equally against the teaching of baptism as a bare 
symbol, expressive of faith and nothing more. 

Concerning infant baptism Flemington says that there is no direct evidence in 
the New Testament for such a practice, but various considerations make it highly 
probable that some form of infant baptism was known and practised in the time 
when the New Testament books were written. The various considerations are the 
analogy of proselyte baptism, Paul’s teaching on baptism as a Christian counterpart 
of circumcision, the way Paul addresses children implying that they are members 
of the Church, and support from the writers of the second and third centuries. 


It is interesting how Flemington pleads his case for infant baptism from the 
analogy of proselyte baptism and circumcision. If a proselyte had children, it 
was customary according to the rabbinical ruling to have them circumcised and 
baptized. But this rule applied only to those proselytes who had children before 
they came over to Judaism. If proselytes had children after they had received 
the tebilah, these children were not required to submit to the proselyte bath. In 
order to overcome the difficulty in the analogy Flemington passes on to the rite of 
circumcision as an analogy for infant baptism. He considers baptism as a sign of 
entry into the New Covenant as circumcision was a sign of entry into the Old 
Covenant. For two reasons this could hardly be true in the days of the Apostle 
Paul. In the first place during the time of Paul the Jewish Christians were con- 
tinuing circumcision and they .were also baptizing. How then could infant bap- 
tism take the place of circumcision? Further, as noted above, had he given the 
least indication to his Judaizing opponents that baptism was a substitute for cir- 
cumcision his battle would have been lost for faith alone. 

_ Flemington wrestles with the problem of the dominical authority for baptism. 
After a careful study of Matt. 28:19f. He concludes that the authority back of the 
rite of baptism depends and is confirmed by more than the testimony of a single 
passage of Scripture. “Baptism gave outward embodiment to the apostolic preach- 
ing ; it was a concrete ‘symbol’ of the kerygma, the good news of salvation through 
the crucified and risen Lord” (p. 127). 

_ . Since 1942 the Canterbury Joint Committee and the York Joint Committee 
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have been working together considering baptism and confirmation. After pro- 
ducing two Interim Reports which were widely read and discussed, a Final Report 
was submitted and published by this committee under the title Baptism and Con- 
firmation To-Day. 

The revival of interest in baptism and confirmation among the Anglican 
clergy has come about largely because of a serious concern over the high per- 
centage of baptized infants who are never confirmed. Out of every 100 infants 
baptized, 61 are never confirmed; out of every 100 children confirmed, 65 never 
become continuing communicants. To express this in another way, every other 
infant baptized will not be confirmed, and of two children confirmed at least 
one will lapse. Added to this concern about the leakage in the church was the 
embarrassing discovery that Anglican clergy were frequently confronted with 
requests for the baptism of infants where neither the parents nor the godparents 
had any effective link with the life of the Church. 

After study of the teaching of baptism in the New Testament the Committee 
makes this declaration: “The New Testament writers refer to Baptism without de- 
scribing in detail its mode of administration, presumably because the readers could 
be expected to be familiar with it and its general significance” (p. 34). The 
Final Report admits that there is no conclusive evidence in the New Testament 
for the baptism of infants. According to the Committee, “households” in Acts 
16:15, 33 and 1 Cor. 1:16 may have included children, but it is clear that the 
doctrine of baptism in the New Testament is stated in relation to the baptism of 
adults. 

The Committee states its pastoral task as that of bringing men and women 
“by Baptism and Confirmation to a personal acceptance of Christ as their Saviour 
and as their King; to deepen their devotion to him in prayer and worship, to 
establish them in the knowledge of their Lord and in the understanding of the 
Faith and to inspire them so to practice their faith as to bring others to it, in 
order that all may take an active part in the evangelistic and missionary work of 
the Church” (p. 21). Since there is an estrangement of so many of the English 
people from the religious beliefs and habits of their forefathers, no assurance is 
given that an infant who is baptized will be brought up and nourished in the 
Faith. The Committee proposes that a closer examination be made of the sponsors. 
Every care should be taken to emphasize that sponsorship is a great privilege to be 
welcomed, as well as a responsibility to be actively fulfilled. The report stresses 
the need for a close personal contact between the parish priest and the people 
concerned. 

The studies we have reviewed indicate something of the ferment now at work, 
and the widespread concern about baptism. Surely this is a welcome concern. At 
least the leaders of other communions are reexamining their practice and doctrine 
of baptism. If Baptists in America were equally concerned to make a careful 
study of the subject, the rite would mean more than it does at present in our 
churches. T. C. SmitH 

First Baptist Church, 
Mooresville, N. C. 
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Christian Baptism. A. GiLmore, ed., Philadeiphia: Judson Press, 1959. 343 pp. 
$4.50. 

At last! A serious study of baptism—comprehensive in scope and scholarly 
in character—has been produced by Baptists. In view of the few contributions 
made by Baptists to the widespread baptismal discussions of recent years, this 
work must be hailed as a major achievement. Written by British Baptists, Christian 
Baptism is the fruit of group study carried on by several pastors and teachers 
over a period of years. As the sub-title indicates, the ambitious aim of these men 
has been to make “A Fresh Attempt to Understand the Rite in Terms of Scripture, 
History, and Theology.” Although this work is a symposium, the writers have 
collaborated so closely that the book manifests a unity not usual in such composite 
productions. 

An introductory chapter, contributed by Ernest A. Payne, summarizes “Bap- 
tism in Recent Discussion,” and S. F. Winward treats the fundamental question 
of the nature of authority in a chapter headed “Scripture, Tradition, and Bap- 
tism.” A look at “Jewish Antecedents” is succeeded by studies of the several 
strands of New Testament tradition under the caption, “Baptism in the New 
Testament.” Following the treatment of Biblical material, there are historical 
sketches of “Baptism in the Early Christian Centuries,” “Anabaptists and the 
Rise of the Baptist Movement” and “Baptismal Controversies, 1640-1900.” A 
concluding chapter seeks to bring the preliminary studies to a focus in a statement 
of “The Theology of Baptism.” From the chapter headings, it will be seen that 
the book is a broad survey of the whole range of questions concerning baptism. 
The writers show an awareness of contemporary Biblical and theological scholar- 
ship, drawing upon books and periodicals in French, German and English. A 
select bibliography provides help for those who wish to undertake further explora- 
tion of particular points. 

If one expects to find an apology for traditional Baptist theory and practice, 
he will be disappointed. The writers bring their criticisms to bear upon Baptists 
as well as non-Baptists. In the final chapter Neville Clark writes: “Yet if the 
Paedo-Baptist case is exposed to grave objections . . ., the Baptist position in 
many ways fits even more uneasily with Biblical theology” (p. 316). Clark’s 
criticism of Baptists is that they have not asked the right questions ; majoring upon 
questions about the proper subjects and mode of baptism, they have neglected 
to inquire into the real meaning of the rite. Since he believes that the New Testa- 
ment theology rather than New Testament practice is the controlling factor in 
determining all questions pertaining to baptism, the failure to search for meanings 
is a serious omission. It is true that Baptist writers have often considered their 
case closed when they have demonstrated that the Greek word for baptize means 
immerse and that there are no instances of infant baptism in the New Testament. 
It has been easy to fall into a legalistic approach to baptism, which robs baptism 
of significance except as obedience to a command and a public testimony to some- 
thing which has happened in the inner life. 

It would be pleasant to report that this book contains satisfying answers to 
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the vexing questions about baptism, but there are many points at which one will 
want to think further before forming definite opinions. The authors have wrestled 
with the problems, and they have arrived at some conclusions. However, this book 
may make one more conscious of the baffling problems for which there are no 
simple solutions. Although Baptists have too often assumed with a naive sim- 
plicity that the Scriptures furnish neat and obvious answers to questions about 
baptism, there are actually problems of interpretation which seem almost insoluble. 
Whether or not one accepts the conclusions of the authors, he will find the book 
a most useful road-map to show where the main issues lie, what the problems are 
and how some people have proposed to resolve the big questions. At the same 
time a positive theological interpretation is set forth which may prove to be the 
right direction toward a coherent theology of baptism. 

There are bound to be points with which readers will disagree. Some will 
take issue with Neville Clark’s statement regarding immersion: “We have no war- 
rant for making any one mode obligatory” (p. 325). Also, one may appreciate 
the attempt to develop a more adequate theology of children, but be dubious about 
the statement that “we must distinguish between believers (and their children) and 
unbelievers (and their children)” (p. 321). With reference to infant baptism there 
is a refrain throughout the book to the effect that there is no support in the New 
Testament for infant baptism, and Baptists will be in general agreement with 
statements like the following: “But baptism is in New Testament theology the 
mark and embodiment of a relation of obedient, converted, surrendered, covenant- 
ing hearts with a God whose grace is apprehended in the death of Christ and con- 
fessed by deliberate acceptance of initiation. To adopt it to mark a wholly dif- 
ferent situation in the case of infants is to prostitute its meaning and destroy its 
character” (pp. 108-109). There will be dissent, however, from the contention 
that “the re-baptism as believers of those who have received baptism in infancy 
constitutes a blow at the heart of the Christian faith” (p. 325). Although the 
man who made the last statement is opposed to infant baptism, he justifies the po- 
sition stated here on the grounds that infant baptism, when joined with confirma- 
tion, must be considered a distorted but allowable form of baptism (p. 325). 

The crucial issue, though, is whether or not baptism is a rite in which some- 
thing is effected by God. The viewpoint of the authors of the book is that bap- 
tism is a sacrament, and something takes place in baptism. Care is taken to safe- 
guard themselves against a charge of believing that baptism is an automatic means 
of grace, for there is consistent emphasis upon the necessity for faith upon the 
part of the baptized. However, the theology underlying the book calls for an 
interpretation of baptism which regards the rite as effecting something. A. Gil- 
more maintains that “baptism . . . has commonly been regarded as in some way 
effective” (p. 62), and G. R. Beasley-Murray calls baptism “the sacrament of 
union with Christ” (p. 148). Clark writes in similar vein: “Baptism . . . implies, 
embodies, and effects forgiveness of sin, initiation into the church and the gift 
of the Holy Spirit” (p. 308). It is precisely at this point that the central issue 
lies, and there are serious questions as to whether adequate support can be found 
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to justify the interpretation of baptism in this way. Is baptism only the human 
response to God’s mercy, indicating repentance, humility, obedience and faith, 
as Markus Barth contends? Or is it an event in which both men and God work 
something? If one does receive the Holy Spirit in baptism, or if union with Christ 
or incorporation into the Church are effected here, it is difficult to see how the 
rite can be regarded as non-essential to salvation. 

There are places where the writers seem to find the tension between keeping 
both objective and subjective elements in balance almost impossible. Is there not 
a sign of tension when their theological viewpoint requires that baptism be under- 
stood as the means of reception of the Spirit, but the data in Acts is such as to 
force a conclusion that in this document “it is not necessarily bound up with the 
gift of the Holy Spirit”? (p. 128). In the light of this conclusion, the writer of 
the chapters can only believe that there is confusion in the mind of the editor of 
the Acts rather than that baptism may be something other than a sacrament in 
which one receives the Spirit. 

Despite any disagreements which one may have with the authors, this book 
should get an enthusiastic reception from Baptists. The writers have dealt hon- 
estly with an exceedingly difficult subject, and one can sympathize with them in 
their difficulty. The book as a whole is penetrating, stimulating and informative, 
and every Baptist minister interested in this subject should have a copy for his 
study. Baptists have an opportunity to bear their ‘witness to whatever insights 
we may have on this subject, but the repetition of time-honored clichés will not 
be relevant for our times. The time is ripe for us to speak a word on a subject 
which has been dear to our hearts. This work may not furnish the answers, 
but it will be a good guide for further investigation. The contributors to the 
volume deserve high praise for their devotion of energy and time to this searching 
study, and the Judson Press is to be commended for making it available to American 
Baptists. 


N. H. M. 


Baptist Concepts of the Church, Winturop S. Hupson, ed. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press, 1959. 236 pp. $3.00. 


This book, in part the result of the Baptist Theological Conference held at 
Green Lake in the summer of 1959, is an important contribution for those interest- 
ed in Baptist history. Baptist ministers and denominational officials are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the lack of clarity about their understanding of the church. 
On the one hand, they are being introduced to the ecumenical discussion concern- 
ing the nature of the church—discussions which often imply an alien theological 
position and vocabulary; and, on the other hand, they are asking questions about 
the Baptist contribution to this discussion. Vagueness concerning the life of the 
Church arises again when ministers attempt to understand the meaning which the 
Church has or can have in modern American society. 

One method of approach to these questions is through historical study, for 
we are, as persons and as a tradition, what we have been. Baptist Concepts of 
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the Church provides a good introduction to what we have been. Winthrop S. Hud- 
son in the first chapter, “By Way of Perspective,” gives a very good introduction 
to the theological issues which gave rise to the English Baptists, and in the last 
chapter, “Shifting Patterns of Church Order in the Twentieth Century,” he pre- 
sents a kaleidoscopic view of Baptist concepts in this century. 


The next three chapters, dealing with the “Philadelphia Tradition,” “John 
Gill’s Doctrine of the Church” and “Andrew Fuller’s Doctrine of the Church,” 
show how the theological framework of Calvinism was used in working out the 
Baptist understanding of the church. We are here confronted with able thinkers 
dealing with the Bible and traditional theological doctrines in a responsible and 
penetrating manner. These men and the Articles of the Philadelphia Confession 
demonstrate a serious concern for the authority of the church. If I do not misread 
Robert T. Handy’s chapter, the Articles of the Philadelphia Confession were 
authoritative and therefore binding on all of the churches in the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation. This meant that matters of faith and practice were discussed within a 
context which included 1.) a definite statement of faith and practice, 2.) the actual 
practices of the local churches in the Association, and 3.) the dialogue between 
these two. This was probably the first and last time in American Baptist history 
that such a profound and fruitful weighing of doctrine took place. 

After the Philadelphia Confession we are met with chaos in trying to under- 
stand the Baptist doctrine of the church. The divergent views are discussed in 
the chapters on the “Backus-Leland Tradition,” “The Individualism of Francis 
Wayland” and “Landmarkism.” These men are not chaotic in their thinking; the 
chaos arises because their thinking was much too restricted in its range since their 
doctrines were not informed by a basic historical and theological tradition. To be 
sure, each of these traditions deals with such basic Baptist affirmations as the 
authority of the Bible and regenerate church membership, but in each case these 
doctrines were interpreted only in their historical contemporaneity. To some extent 
this non-theological, non-historical thinking can be explained by the Great Evan- 
gelical Awakenings and the deistic-pietistic atmosphere of American culture in 
the late 17th and 18th centuries. But these movements seemed to affect the Bap- 
tists in a peculiar way. In an almost circular manner the breakdown of a viable 
doctrinal alternative led to a breakdown of organizational structure, and this 
latter development made it impossible for Baptists to deal with the problem of 
constructive theology and practice within a framework of the church. A doctrine 
of the church gave way to several concepts of the church. Much of the creative 
thought of the Baptists in the early part of the twentieth century was ineffective 
because of this fact. 

Baptist thinking at the present time should, in my opinion, examine carefully 
its roots in English Puritanism and the subsequent developments which led to 
the Philadelphia Confession. Attention must be given equally to the chaotic period 
in Baptist polity after the break-up of the Philadelphia Association. Can we 
learn anything from this period of Baptist history? Is there an implicit theological 
approach discernible in the midst of this somewhat unhistorical, individualistic 
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understanding of the church? I do not refer to the particular understanding of 
any single theological position, but to the theology of the movement itself. 


Here is an area which requires more investigation at the present. This period 
is important because most of our present Baptist churches reflect the general 
ethos and modes of thought which can be called post-Philadelphia. Before it is 
possible for us to introduce historical and theological judgments into our discus- 
sion, we must investigate this immediate and peculiar religious-cultural heritage. 

CuarLes H. Lone 
The Divinity School 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, III. 


Notes from Religious Journals 


Reflecting the debate now raging concerning baptism, several articles have 


appeared recently in The Scottish Journal of Theology which are particularly 
instructive for Baptists. 


From the paedobaptist view, Thomas F. Torrance of Edinburgh, in the 
June 1958 issue (vol. xi, no. 2, pp. 158 ff.), writes on “The Origins of Baptism.” 
He finds Christian baptism comparable to proselyte baptism with its related 
practices of circumcision, the sprinkling of sin-offering water and the common 
ablutions of first-century Judaism. While he does not identify Jewish proselyte 
baptism with Christian baptism, he does feel “it is a legitimate procedure to ex- 
amine the hints that proselyte baptism gives us of formative lines of interpretation 
at work in Judaism” in order to understand the situation and assumptions of New 
Testament writers as they reinterpreted Judaism in the light of Jesus Christ. Since 
the New Testament takes baptism for granted, assuming on the part of readers 
familiarity with its meaning, “we have to examine minutely the many allusions, 
hints and images employed . . . in order to place ourselves as completely as possible 


in their position” that we may “unravel their presuppositions and interpret their 
meanings.” 


If we could roughly trace the direction baptism takes in Torrance’s view, we 
would have to say it is away from the world toward the purity of the people of 
God. We cannot recount his fascinating comments on the development of the 
idea of circumcision in later Jewish thought, but in the end Torrance finds that 
for Christians circumcision is fulfilled” (a) in the blood of Christ . . . his total 
circumcision or crucifixion, and (b) in his gift of the Holy Spirit.” As a result, 
“the Old Covenant no longer remains in force in the old form, and therefore the 
outward sign of it is abrogated or rather displaced by a sign appropriate to the 
fulfilled reality of the New Covenant in Christ... . The sign of Baptism is there- 
fore given to take the piace of circumcision,” being “applied to all who draw near 
in Christ and are incorporated into the Covenant people.” 
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Under the heading of “the sprinkling of sin-offering water, or the water of 
separation,” Torrance discusses the sacrificial “un-sinning” ceremonies by which 
those in grave defilement, by sprinkling, are separated again for God’s service, 
implying both cleansing and quickening by the Spirit. For instance, this was the 
ceremony for the cleansing of healed lepers that they might be restored to the 
priestly people of Israel. He finds this ceremony reflected in Hebrews: the Old 
Testament rites are fulfilled in Christ so that we may “draw near .. . having our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience and our bodies washed with pure water.” 

Under “ablution in water,” Torrance presents those undergoing Jewish 
proselyte baptism as participating “in the mighty acts of Israel’s redemption out 
of Egypt,” i.e., the crossing of the Red Sea and the sanctification of Israel before 
Mt. Sinai. “Born out of heathendom, they were new creatures, no longer aliens 
and strangers, but fellow citizens of the commonwealth of Israel in the family of 
God.” Torrance finds in the practices of Qumran parallels with John’s baptism 
which “help us to understand the change that took place in Jewish Christianity as 
it emerged out of Judaism.” In light of the Damascus and Dead Sea Scrolls 
material he finds their attempt “to translate the priestly Cult into the actual life 
and existence of the Covenant people” illuminating the New Testament teaching 
of the “Holy People, or House of God built up of living stones,” the difference 
being for the Christians, of course, that “the living Temple is above all the Body 
of Jesus Christ.” 

In this view, Christian baptism seems essentially to be the new sign (sprinkling 
or immersion) which takes the place of circumcision for the transplanting of 
people from the world into the Body of Christ, which “un-sins” and quickens by 
the Spirit, which separates out of heathendom into a new community, the house 
of living stones which is the Body of Christ. 

“Baptism and Evangelism” by Markus Barth of Chicago in the March 1959 
issue (vol. xii, no. 1, pp. 32ff.) seems to be a vigorous reply to Torrance, although 
this is never said. Barth travels in exactly the opposite direction, finding baptism 
to have a fundamentally different meaning. Not separation, but identification ; 
not withdrawal, but attack ; not an act of churchly glorification, but an act of humble 
evangelism with and for sinners. This, to him, is a dominant note of Christian 
baptism. De we seriously mean, he seems to ask, that Torrance’s allusions and 
hints—“circumcision, sealing, rebirth, enlightenment . . . etc.”—are to be preferred 

for our notice above the texts which deal explicitly and firmly with baptism? Are 
we forced on the basis of those allusions and hints to consider baptism as “an 
event of pious individual or collective egotism” wherein “baptism becomes an .. . 
act of expansion and increase of what is sometimes called the mystical Body of 
Christ,” or in other terms “progress of the Kingdom, of the Church, the Gospel, 
the good cause, our mission work—whatever the nomenclature be”? In this view, 
“the hidden and the visible emphasis is laid on the victory of the Church over 
the world. Whether the ecclesiastical victory (which is feasted upon in theory 
and practise of baptism) is a possible, a good, an evangelical way of teaching 
all nations, is another question.” 
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As against such self-glorification, Barth finds a rather surprising thing in 
the stories of Christ’s baptism. “Jesus Christ’s baptism is not his entering into a 
sacred little circle of holy people; it is (a) an amazing step out of security and 
hiddenness, into the midst of the crowds that have to confess nothing else but sin, 
(b) a shameful, public, binding act by which he declares his solidarity with these 
sinners, (c) the conscious acceptance of and entering into the ministry of the 
Servant who lays down his life for the many. . . . It is probable that baptism 
‘into the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’ should be understood, within 
the context of Matthew’s Gospel, as a baptism into Jesus’ kind of uncompromising 
way to sinners, pledged solidarity with sinners, and ministry for sinners.” Baptism 
is a public service of God, the beginning of a ministry to the world, “a public 
attestation and proclamation of what has been and will be ‘completed’ by Jesus 
Christ . . . God’s right and power over all men.” 


Thus, baptism has nothing at all to do with separation. Need any of Tor- 
rance’s analogies to baptism—circumcision, separation-water, proselyte ablutions— 
actually determine the meaning of Christian baptism? Might not the re-evaluation 
of Judaism, made necessary by the event of Jesus Christ, have been so radical as 
to change entirely the meaning and direction of baptism among Christians? Might 
it not be true that—whatever happens when people get wet elsewhere—“when 
those baptized throw themselves at the feet and implore the mercy of Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, then they do not separate themselves from the accursed world. 
But they confess in the midst of, and for sinful (maybe grinning, maybe blas- 
pheming, maybe stone-throwing) men that God wants all, not the few only, to 
be saved and to come to the knowledge of truth.” 


To some extent, Barth has received support from T. M. Taylor of Pittsburgh, 
who presents in the March 1958 issue (vol. xi, no. 1, pp. 62ff.) his conviction that 
the Gethsemane phrase, “Abba, Father,” is an ancient baptismal formula. We 
have no space to summarize his argument, which deals principally with its use in 
Rom. 8:17 and Gal. 4:6. Should he be correct, then “the confession of the newly 
baptised believer . . . would have marked his submission to the Divine will and his 
injection into the passion experience of his Lord.” This would by no means be an 
escape from degradation and sin, but a full-bodied plunge into the very center of 
a ministry for “the many.” 

However that may be, the current discussion as represented here is worth 
our close attention as Baptists. Surely Barth’s article is of major significance 
not only for Baptists but for the whole Church, which in our day is beginning 
to find its life and breath in evangelism under the form of suffering and service. 
It may be well for us, so long lost in conceptions of baptism as “spiritual experi- 
ence” and “symbol of resurrection,” to hear now Barth’s words that “baptism 
is the unique, necessary, public beginning, pledge, investiture into the ministry of 
witnesses.” 


C. R.A. 
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